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MISCELLANEOUS 

A LIMITED amount of cleaning and restoration 

of old Oil Paintings can now be undertaken 

by APPLEBY BROS., of 27 William IV Street, 
London W.C.2, 

PORTRAIT BY JOHN VICKERS is an 

individual study, taken in an unhurried 

atmosphere which is especially appreciated by 

those who are seldom photographed. Appoint- 

ment essential.—29B Belgrave Road, S.W.1. Tel: 
ViCtoria 4915. 








COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 


18, 1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 8 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





WANTED 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ORGAN, 2 manuals and pedals, Imperial, Hum- 
phrey, University, Rushworth & Dreaper.— 
LEIGHTON, 53a Farnham Road, Guildford. 
TAMPS. Wanted, Collection of British Empire 
up to 1935. State approx. value. No dealers, 
please.—Box 1551. 








AN IDEAL PRESENT, heavy Pint Pewter 
Tankards of exceptional quality, only a few 
left, 30/- each; Copper Spirit Measures in sets of 
seven, £7/15/-; Copper Hunting Horns, 25/- each. 
All post free, cash refunded if not fully satisfied.— 
HEATH GALLERIES, 89 Heath Street, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 
ANTIQUES. The disposal of one’s possessions 
is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, provided that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch 
with the most fervent collectors. I am in such @ 
position, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage, etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice.—RONALD A. LEE, 





SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a@ man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 








Vacant 


(OMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER required by pro- 
fessional man, near London; no family, simple 
requirements; some spare accommodation; lady 
of good family desired, with daughter not objected 
to, happy disposition.—Reply, stating salary and 
personal details, to Box 1549. 
HAUFFEUR-VALET. Redhill, East Grinstead 
district. No accommodation offered. Must 
have experience of driving through London.—Box 
1545. 











B.A.D.A. All communications to Private Address: 

No. 1, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel.: 

RIC, 4811. 

BLANEETS. Pure wool white Cellular Blankets, 
80 in. x 100 in., £7/10/- per pair; 70 in. x 90 in., 

£5/10/-; 63 in. x 84 in., £4/15/-. No coupons or 

dockets.—HA WICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO., 

LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 

BROKEN GLASS Repair Strips, 8/- for 50 and 
15/ for 100, carr. paid, c.w.o.—HIGHDALE 

LABORATORY, Leatherhead. 


D° NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla Market Street, 
Brighton 1. 
D° YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR? If so. you will be well advised to 
consult “D. & M.” who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
VERY BOOK ON FARMING that is in print 
(and quite a few that aren’t) on loan or for 
sale by post. Also farming periodicals(from home 
and abroad) and all books on Gardening, Forestry, 
Bee-keeving. Send 3d. for classified catalogue of 
over 1,200 titles. Particulars free.—LANDSMAN’S 
LIBRARY, Applegarth Studios (CL), Augustine 
Roed, W.14. The Specialist Postal Lending 
Library and Bookshop for Farmers. 
AND-MADE entrance and garden gates to any 
required size by Suffolk Craftsmen. Designs 
available of entrance and garden gates, fire- 
screens, weather-vanes, well-heads, etc. Repairs 
and restorations carefully executed in any part 
of the country.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 























XPERIENCED GENTLEWOMAN or NANNIE 
required, April, over 25; three girls, 7, 5, 2; two 
eldest attend school; comfortable home; cook and 
daily help; own bed-sittingroom; country village, 
bus and train services. Personal reference essen- 
tial—_MRS. WALKER, Barrowcliffe, Barrow-on- 
Soar, Leicestershire. 
HELP. lady, required for country house, North 
Midlands, where staff kept. Domestic science 
training an advantage, self working, able to 
supervise; age about 40.—Box 1546. 
MARRIED COUPLE required, wife for cook- 
housekeeping duties, man for household- 
handyman duties, able to drive car and exercise 
Hunter when required. Own self-contained accom- 
modation: 2 beds., bathroom, 2 living rooms, main 
electric light; % mile from station, 25 miles Lon- 
don. Excellent working conditions; other help 
kept, and good salary to suitable couple.—Apply 
with full details to Box 1543. 
ARRIED COUPLE, handyman assistance- 
gardener and cook-housekeeper (single- 
handed) for two in modern house near Esher, 
Surrey, on bus route. Own bath.—Write, stating 
wages, to Box 1544. 
EQUIRED for country house, south-west 
Lancs.,, intelligent and capable Gentlewoman, 
age not over 45. She should be able to manage, 
under direction, small market garden produce 
business, particularly sales, keep books, super- 
vise the running of the house, and be fond of 
children and animals. Good salary and conven- 
ient transport to nearby coast resort. Good refer- 
ences essential.—Apply Box 1526. 
NFURNISHED COTTAGE near Newbury 
available for one or two ladies in return for 
part-time work in garden. Must be strong and a 
keen gardener.—Reply Box 1550. 

















CLARE HOUSE. Luxury in Co. Meath. A 

lovely country house that has recently been 
modernised with complete central heating, basins 
in every bedroom, and 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
cooking and plenty of cream, for all needing a 
carefree holiday, or simple relaxation. Trout 
fishing and shooting over large estate, three 
packs of hounds within easy reach. Tennis and 
golf. Cars available. 40 miles Dublin. 9 gns. 
weekly, private bathroom extra.—ACLARE 
HOUSE, Drumconrath, Co. Meath. 

LL STRETTON HALL (Hotel and Club). 

Church Stretton. Come and relax; enjoy 
warmth, comfort and good food in this lovely 
country house set amidst the beautiful hills of 
Shropshire. Car meets guests if desired. Tele- 
phones: Church Stretton 298 and 245. 
ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO CORK, 

EIRE, for holidays in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. River and sea fishing, sailing, bathing, 
golf, billiards, first-class food and every comfort. 
Inclu: ive terms 8% to 10 gns 

RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL. 

INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor : J. R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office 
13, Visitors 45, 


ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 
IRELAND. Excellent salmon and sea trout 

fishing on Ballynahinch and recess fisheries 
reserved for guests. Ballynahinch Castle is an 
hotel of distinction, delightfully situated on the 
southern shore of Ballynahinch Lake and is an 
excellent centre for exploring the many beauty 
spots of Connemara. Shooting, mountain climb- 
ing, tennis, miniature golf. Lovely sandy beaches 
6 miles distant.—Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 

LARNEY co. CORK 

ST. ANN’S HILL HYDRO-HOTEL 

Offers you comfort, cuisine and courtesy that 
cannot be compared. Own Farm, Dairy Herd, 
Kitchen Garden, over 200 acres of beautiful Irish 
countryside. Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Golf 
(Muskerry Links), Swimming, Tennis, Croquet, 
Table Tennis and Billiards. Resident Physician, 
and up-to-date Electrical and Massage Depart- 
ments. Fully Licensed and only 7 miles from 
Cork City.—Apply Manager for Brochure. 

OTLEIGH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 

Southampton. A charming Country Hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Inclusive weekly terms from 
5 guineas. Recommended by A.A. and R.A.C. 
Telephone: Botley 39. 

AIRN HYDRO, HARROGATE. Re-opening in 

May under the management of Trust Houses 
Ltd. Some rooms available for extended bookings 
at moderate terms.—Inquiries can be made now 
to: TRUST HOUSES, LTD.., 81 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. Tel: GROsvenor 1846. 


























Wanted 
X ARMY OFFICER, young and single, with 12 
months’ farm training, is adaptable and will- 
ing, seeks position on farm for further experience, 
Has sound business knowledge.—Box 1534. 








UNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 
Exchange with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a Minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., Tne Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: NORth ‘1498. 
NDORE COMPOST, 35/- per ton in bulk 40 miles 
(minimum 6 tons). Small quantities 12/6 per 
cwt., carriage paid.—HIGHDALE LABORATORY, 
Leatherhead. 
ACKSON & SON, Consultants and Dealers in 
Works of Art, offer long and wide experience 
together with fine goods carrying a full warranty. 
Important furniture, silver and pictures usually 
on hand. They are also ready to purchase similar 
items or complete collections at fair prices. 
Enquiries, offers and appointments respectfully 
solicited. References.—JACKSON & SON, 
Established 1839, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. Tele- 
phones 1 and 16. 


NITTING. Customers’ wool beautifully hand- 











knitted. Old Woollies unravelled.—JONES, 
Oak Cottage, Haslemere. (Stamped envelope, 
please.) 








AKE YOUR MONEY GROW. The Greenhouse 
for the biggest yield of fruit and blooms is 
the patented rustless Waldor “Aristocrat.” 
Illustrated brochure, 40c, gladly sent on request. 
—WALDOR OF DROITWICH 
RACTICAL PURCHASING CO. for all house- 
hold requirements including carpeting, rugs, 
fabrics, wines and spirits, at today’s lowest 
prices.—35/39 Maddox Street, W.1. Tei: MAYfair 
0744/7. 


TAMP COLLECTIONS WANTED. Bond Street 
prices paid. We have numerous buyers on our 
books and can therefore afford to pay really high 
prices. Let us make you an offer.—Write or send 
collections to HARRY LEWIS, 45/46 New Bond 
Street, London W.1. Mayfair 3063. 


HATCHING. NORFOLK REED THATCHERS, 
LTD., invite your inquiries.—‘‘Thatches,”’ 
Loudwater Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


FOR SALE 


LL-TIMBER SHEDS from &7 5s. Greenhouses 

from £19. Poultry Houses from £9 15s. Work- 
shops, Living Huts from £57 5s. Garages from 
£38. Delivered free. Guaranteed. Send for Free 
Catalogue Now!—BOSS & ROGERS, LTD., Dept. 
CL, Amersham, Bucks. Tel.: Amersham 1303. 


XQUISITE MINK COAT for disposal; full 
length, perfect condition; reasonable price; 
no coupons.—Box 1458. 


EATING INSTALLATION for sale. 36 KO 

Britannia oil-fired Boiler, fully automatic 
rated at 379,000 BTUs/Hr., in excellent condition 
with numerous radiators, etc. Can be seen by 
appointment 45 miles north of London. £500 or 
near offer for prompt sale.—Box 1542. 
































ARM-WORK and congenial home required by 

gentleman, 35. Slightly retarded. Very fit 
and experienced worker. Terms by arrangement. 
Box 1547. 

ENTLEMAN—understands dogs, poultry: 

country life generally—wishes to assist 
running country place, Southern Counties. 
Salary secondary to congenial environment. 
Highest social and other references. Box 1558. 
Hic#ty QUALIFIED NURSING SISTER 

requires future Midwifery bookiags for deliv- 
ery at home. General nursing services also 
rendered. Willing to travel where required. 
Free February 20.—Write Box 339, Smith’s 
Library, High Wycombe. 

ADY (37)—secretarial work, hostess, house- 

hold management, drive car, willing to 
travel—desires resident post.—Box 1553. 

ADY—widow, 2 sons school holidays—desires 

post as Housekeeper/Cook where cottage, or 
similar, is available. Experienced in all branches 
of household management. Free about Easter.— 
Box 1548. 

















LIVESTOCK 
BEDLINGTON TERRIERS. Unique. ideal house, 
children, sport. Puppies, various ages and 
prices.—CMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ipswich. 
CHARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs. 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 
sation. 








Specialist advice on purchase, training, 


boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel.: Croydon 


4455, or Windmill Cottage, Coulsdon Common, 
Surrey. 


ABRADOR PUPPIES for sale, born Jan 24, five 

golden and five black. Parents Blackshirt Boy 
Reg. No. 8743/48 and Santaneal Susan, Reg. No. 
30052/46. Both parents gun trained.—Apply: 
MRS. A. WILSON, Teanhurst, Tean, Stoke-on- 
Trent. ’Phone: Tean 20. 


LLONG-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS. Pedigree Pup- 

pies and Adults for sale. Well-known dogs at 
stud.—MRS. MATILDA MAYNE, Primrose Patch 
Annexe, Passfield, Bordon, Hants. Tel.: Passfield 
234 or Wimbledon 4561. 


TRAVEL 
EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer) 1. 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites. Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 3. (Spring/ 
Autumn.) 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome/ 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: May 7, May 21, 

















June 25, Sept. 3, Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired 
should be reserved immediately. Essential state 
tours filling up fast.— 
TOURS LTD., 67 Blenheim Terrace, 
MAIda Vale 4321). 


date preferred. All 
LAMMIN 
London N.W.8 (Tel: 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf. 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 
ALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, Spittal o’ Glen- 
shee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. The splendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurable 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates : Single 
£9/9/- per week. Double £17/10/- per week. 


INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 
are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 
Dormy HOUSE HOTEL, ROCK, Wadebridge: 

Cornwall. Everything for a perfect spring 
holiday—St. Enodoc Golf Course, lovely coast, 
sandy coves, riding, tennis and an hotel of great 
charm with ball room and own talkie cinema. 
Club Lic.—Write for illustrated brochure. Tel: 
Trebetherick 40. 


ASTER Enjoyment. If you like glorious 

walks and views, the good food, comfort and 
service of a first-class Hotel, an attractive and 
sociable Cocktail Bar, Dancing and Entertain- 
ments, Tennis and Riding and only 1 hour from 
London—just phone Hassocks 630 and reserve your 
Easter accommodation at the DOWNS HOTEL, 
HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. Terms 35/- daily. 

AVES HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 

lying 2’, miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the north. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as “One of the stately homes of England.” 
Extensive grounds, fishing (private stretch on 
Ribble), golf and shooting in vicinity. SELF- 
CONTAINED SUITES’ AVAILABLE, GIVING 
HOME PRIVACY WITH COMPLETE HOTEL 
SERVICE. Attractive terms for bookings of 
three months and over. Brochure sent on request. 
—EAVES HALL, LTD. (Tel.: No. 561), near 
Clitheroe. Quote C. 

‘OR a glorious riding holiday at Easter, stay at 

CAPEL COURT HOTEL. Daily rides through 
beautiful Kent countryside, point-to-point, even- 
ing dancing, excellent fare, every comfort.— 
Capel-le-Ferne, Folkestone 3462. 


OTEL TRESANTON, ST. MAWES. Reopening 
March 26. Country House Hotel in sheltered 
bay. Beautifully furnished, every modern con- 
venience. First-class cuisine. Club bar. Terms 
from 25/- a day. Trains met Truro.—Resident 
Manager: A. MILES HUMBERT, St. Mawes 322. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
ESTON-S-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL. It 
is a truism that here is the last word in 
comfort and everything to please. A position 
just above the sea. Perfectly appointed through- 
out including a Vita lounge and dining room, 
whilst there are private baths to most double and 
single bedrooms. Perfection in cuisine and 
excellent wine cellar. Own diary farm. Lift. 
Tel. 290. 


























HOTELS AND GUESTS 
NEwauay, TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Watergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 
most rooms, Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 
beds, h. and c. in all bedrooms. Summer terms 
from 5 to 8% gns. Early morning tea. 
NEwouay. TREVELGUE HOTEL. Superior 
service in an hotel of distinction, situated 
on the lovely Cornish coast. Beautifully furn- 
ished. Licensed. Surf-riding, golf, riding. From 
9 gens. per week. 
PORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, NR. 
BIDEFORD, DEVON. Beautiful, interesting 
and full of character, in 52 acres with private 
beach. Run down for a few days—you will then 
want to book for the spring or summer. Superb 
comfort, exquisite cuisine. Fully licensed. Write 
for brochure. Tel: Horns Cross 262. 
RRAVENSDALE CASTLE, BALLAUGH, I.0.Man, 
Historical association with Nelson. For a 
restful holiday amidst beautiful mountain scen- 
ery. Golf, fishing and riding within easy distance, 
Special facilities for convalescence. Perfect ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine. Brochure on appli- 
cation.—‘Phone: Sulby 254. 
EATON, S. Devon. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 
One of Devon’s best hotels. Immediately 
facing the sea in this charming little resort, 
Large, bright bedrooms, comfortable lounges, 
two cocktail lounges and lounge bar. Billiards 
and games rooms. Golf. Special attention is 
given to the serving of good meals. Tel: 17. 
IDMOUTH, S. Devon. FORTFIELD HOTEL. 
Under Royal Patronage. Pride in its air.of 
dignity and well-being—satisfaction in the 
knowledge of perfection in amenities, courteous 
service and meritorious cuisine. Wines for the 
connoisseur, In own delightful grounds by the 
sea. Tel: 903/4. 
OUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. Enjoy a holiday in 
unspoilt Coastal and Country surroundings 
at SOUTHWOLD HOUSE HOTEL, with unrivalled 
sea views, comfortable and charming rooms, 
good food, and a pride in the art of hospitality. 
Brochure and terms upon request. 
HHURLESTONE HOTEL, THURLESTONE, 
S. Devon. You should not miss the glories of 
Spring in Devonshire and to complete your enjoy- 
ment stay at this A.A.****, R.A.C. hotel of over 
100 bedrooms. Overlooks sea, Lift. Squash and 
badminton courts. Near golf course. Riding. 
Lovely grounds. Fully licensed. Tel. 382, 383, 384. 
'UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
Shamley Green, near Guildford.— Bramley 
3155. Delicious food, a wonderful cellar and deep 
contentment—all in a perfect country setting. 
Children and dogs welcomed. £6/16/6 to &£7/7/- 
weekly. 
































GARDENING 
CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden. £124, carriage 
paid. Four-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, London, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 
LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES, 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surre; Surrey. 
BY 4 Gree a Greenhouse of quality, from £15; Garden 
Frames from £1/17/6; Interwoven Fencing 
from 1/- per sq. ft.; Garden Sheds from £6/6/-.— 
Send p.c. for catalogue, SILVER MIST BUILD- 
INGS, Dept. PQ, Betchworth, Surrey. 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff, in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 
ARDEN NETS. Best selected, small mesh, 
bird prof, 25 yds. long, 2 yds. wide, 15/-; 
25 x 3, 22/6; 25 x 4, 30/-; 25 x 6, 45/-; 50 x 4, 60/-; 
25 x 8 yards, 60/-. All carr. paid.—From W. 
GOULDBY, 20 Acton Road, S. Lowestoft, Suffolk. 














HENDERSON, Seedsmen, London, offer carriage 

paid home, Glaskins Perpetual Rhubarb, 
a truly perpetual rhubarb of remarkable colour 
and flavour, 2/6 each, 6 for 14/-, 12 crowns 20/- 
Jerusalem Artichokes, a long tubered variety 
exceptionally smooth, 3 lbs. 2/-, 7 lbs. 4/-, 14 Ibs. 
7/6. Bush Apples on type 2 quick fruiting 
stock, 4 yrs. old, 6 excellent varieties, 75/-. Half 
Standard Apples on type 2 quick fruiting stock, 
4 yrs. old, 6 excellent varieties, 90/-. Collection 
of 12 modern perennial Asters, 20/-. High-grade 
Cumberland Horticultural Peat, 1 sack, % cwt., 
9/6; 3 sacks, 1%, cwt., 26/-. Hoof and Horn Ferti- 
liser, 65/- cwt. Bonemeal, 32/6 cwt. Hop Manure, 
20/- cwt. Lime, 13/6 cwt. Henderson's H.I. General 
Purpose Fertiliser: phosphates 5 per cent., 
nitrates 5 per cent., potash 10 per cent., derived 
from sulphate of potash. Sodium Chlorate non- 
poisonous weed killer is now obtainable for agri- 
cultural purposes only: a written undertaking 
must be sent with every order stating that 
sodium chlorate supplied will be used exclusively 
for the destruction of weeds or potato haulms on 
market garden or agricultural holdings only: 
14 lbs. minimum 18/-, 28 lbs, 35/-, 56 Ibs. 65/-, 1 cwt. 
126/-. Gladioli, exhibition bulbs, our usual 
quality, Picardy, Uhu, Bit of Heaven, Van 
Henhoven, Hollands Glory, Hopmans Glory, 
Golden West, Dr. Dentz, Count Zeppelin, Similor, 
New Europe, Show Princess, Climgemdall, 24/- 
100. Anemones, exhibition corms, St. Brigid, 
double, De Caen, single, 10/- 100, mixed colours. 
Lilium ‘“‘Regale,’’ a beautiful lily with a delightful 
perfume, perfectly hardy, 10/- doz., 1/- each.- 
C. E. HENDERSON & SON, 48-52 Leadenhall 
Market, London E.C.3. 


On: half an acre and up, you can afford to own 

the ‘‘Colwood’’ Motor Hoe, the ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD., Empire Works, London S.E.20. 


ROSES, Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 

in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading,Berks. Tel: 83196. 
VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 

Catalogua is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGES 588 AND 589 




















COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CV No. 2722 MARCH 18, 1949 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY DIRECTION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 








The famous Racing Establishment 


WARREN PLACE, NEWMARKET 





AN EXTREMELY WELL-APPOINTED ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Built in 1927 of brick with oak half-timbering and oak mullioned windows. 
Three reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, modern offices. Central heating throughout. Main electric light, gas and water. Delightful gardens 
THE MAGNIFICENT TRAINING QUARTERS ARE PROBABLY THE MOST UP-TO-DATE IN THE COUNTRY 
They include 52 Loose Boxes, ample quarters for stable lads, and newly constructed cinder track. 


Eight excellent cottages and a flat. 


IN ALL 11 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 3 Finch Lane, E.C.3. Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (45,520) 





600 FEET UP ON THE COTSWOLDS 


GLOS., OXON AND WARKS BORDERS 
Occupying a fine situation facing south-east with glorious views. 


A 13th-century Residence 
completely restored and 
now in good order. 


Constructed of stone with 
heavily gabled stone tiled 
roofs and full of interesting 
old features. Ina good state 
of preservation and 
approached by a drive. 


Banqueting hall 44 ft. x 20 ft. 

with gallery, 3 reception 

rooms, 6 principal, 3 second- 

ary and 3 staff bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 





Main electric light and power. 


Central heating. Spring water supply. Independent hot-water system. Main water available. Modern drainage. Garage. 
FOUR COTTAGES (3 with Possession). 
The famous gardens are unique, particularly the alpine garden. Lawns with a fine collection of shrubs, kitchen gardens, park and pastureland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OVER 40 ACRES 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (42,737) 





Mame sere 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «Galterten, Wend, Londen 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 Mayra 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 











By order of the Right Hon. Lord Trimlestown. DEVON 
At the head of acombe. Honiton 3} miles, Exeter 20 miles, Svaton 7 miles. 
THE DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING 
PROPERTY KNOWN AS 
SUMMERDOWN, MIDDLE HILLS, Nr. HONITON 
Comprising XVIIIth-CENTURY FARMHOUSE (reconstructed 1938) 
Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, office annexe. 
CEDAR BUILT BUNGALOW, COWSTALL AND GARAGE. 
Good gardens. Gravity water. 
Useful pasture and grazing land. 
IN ALL 73 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Honiton, on Saturday, April 9, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066); Solicitors: Messrs. EDMUND BEAL & DAVEY, 6 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London W.C.2. 








SOMERSET 
Yeovil 7 miles. CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
MELLOWED STONE TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE, COURTFIELD, NORTON-SUB-HAMDON In a sunny position amidst unspoiled surroundings by the 
Lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, cloaks, waterside. 
kitchen (Esse cooker), etc., 5 main, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 
Garage. Stabling. Lovely grounds, walled fruit. A COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Also THREE COTTAGES 
LODGE COTTAGE: 3 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Let 
at 32/6 p.w. inclusive. 
THE OLD COTTAGE: 2 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Let at 25/- p.w. inclusive. 
COURTFIELD COTTAGE: 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
etc. Let at 15/- p.w. inclusive. 
Main services. 
ABOUT 2", ACRES IN ALL 
To be Sold at Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) in 1 or 2 lots at the Half Moon Hotel, 
Yeovil, on Friday, April 8, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


having lounge/dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. 


Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 


Small garden, Garage. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: ‘ F 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), or from the Solicitors: Messrs. RAPER & CO., Selaiie a8 the Again: SRONISS-STSTS G STAM, 
37 South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 


55 West Street, Chichester. 


By order of Sir Thomas A. W. White, Bart. 
IN A SPORTING PART OF THE COTSWOLDS NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Malling Station 2 miles, Maidstone 6 miles, Rochester 7 miles, London 28 miles. 








Cirencester 6 miles. Gloucester 14 miles. 


JACKBARROW FARM, DUNTISBOURNE ABBOTTS, NR. CIRENCESTER THE DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, LANGOLD HOUSE, BIRLING 
Charming Farmhouse: Modernised and ready for . 3 
Hall, 2 reception rooms; immediate occupation. 
study, 4 principal and 
3 secondary bedrooms, Containing: Entrance hall, 
bathroom. 3 reception rooms, billiards 


light room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
simi’ rooms. Good domestic 
offices. Self-contained flat 


Own water and 
Modern drainage. 








mE RE 











TWO COTTAGES. of 3 rooms, kitchen and 
Extensive farm buildings. bathroom. 
Productive hill land ex- se! si see, 
tending to 300 ACRES Main water, electricity and 
Te be offered for Sale by gas. Central heating. 
luction (unless pre- Garage and stable block. 
a sold) on Wed- Gardens, orchard and pad- 
nesday, March 30, 1949, docks, in all about 
at 3 p.m., at the King’s 6Y, ACRES 
: Head Hotel, Cirencester. 7 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), and Messrs. TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION on 31 abe ot 3 — privately) on Thursday, 
MOORE, ALLEN & INNOCENT, Market Place, Cirencester (Tel. 37). : ‘ST 
ici * : Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-ST: TOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street 
Solicitors: Messrs. CURREY & CO., 21 Buckingham Gate, London S.W.1 London W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. PARKER RHODES ‘COCKBURN & co., 
(Tel.: ViCtoria 8884). 14 Moorgate Street, Rotherham, Yorks. 
anoevenor 312 WINKWORTH & CO. 
valinenaniee 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 
BUCKS, CHILTERNS WEST SUSSEX 
Occupying an open position in an old country town. 300 ft. above sea level. London 1 hour. In a favourite residential area within easy reach of village with shops. Frequent electric 
A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE an gare. 
of distinctive period elevation, skilfully restored and containing many special features. A SMALL COUNTY RESIDENCE 
FIVE BEDROOMS, 2 comprising a farmhouse 
BATHROOMS, HALL} enlarged and modernised. 


SIX BEDROOMS, 2 
BATHROOMS, HALL, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


UP-TO-DATE 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. AND ANNEXE. 
Pine staircase. All main Main water and electricity. 


services. Central heating. Central heating. 


s Stabling and garage. Inex- 
Garage. Delightful old i 
pensive grounds and pas- 


walled matured gardens. ture. 





FOR SALE WITH |}, ACRES PRICE £15,000 WITH I8 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINEWORTH & Co., 48 Curzon’ Street, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





By direction of Lord Leconfield. 


WEST SUSSEX 
3 miles from Petworth. 


Attractive Georgian- 
style House having 
wonderful views. 

Six reception rooms, 19 
bed and dressing rooms 
(5 with basins h. and c.), 
5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Own electricity. 
Good water supply. 
Lodge. Cottage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Stabling for 10. 
Garages. Farm buildings. 
Gardens and grounds. 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (33,750) 





HERTS—MIDDX BORDERS 
LONDON 15 MILES 


In the Green Belt, 350 ft. up with extensive views and southern aspect. 


Modern architect- 
designed House with 
small Farmery. 


Approached by drive. Three 
reception rooms. 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, cloak- 
room. Main electric light, 
power and water. 


Large garage with flat over. 


Lodge with 4 rooms and 
bathroom. Excellent brick- 
built stabling with cowshed 
for 8, 7 loose boxes, Dutch 
barn and outbuildings. 





Pleasure garden, kitchen garden, orchard, arable and pastureland. In all 15 ACRES, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (40,273) 





BETWEEN RUGBY AND COVENTRY 


Close to a village. 


Attractive well-built ‘ 
House, facing south with 
excellent views. 


Four reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s 
electric light. Excellent 
water supply. Septic tank 
drainage. 
Cottage. Bungalow. 


Garage for 4. 
Farm buildings. 


Terraced garden, 2 green- 
houses, paddock, arable 
land, at present being run 
on market garden lines. 


IN ALL 15 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Small farm of 37% acres available nearby if required. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9,651) 








HAYWARDS HEATH AND HORSHAM 
BETWEEN 


Close excellent bus service. 4 mile from London-Brighton road. 


Attractive modernised 
Tudor Cottage. 


Two reception rooms, 2 
bedrooms, bathroom. Cen- 
tral heating. Company’s 
electric light and water. 


Period Bungalow with 
2 bedrooms, sitting room. 





Easily run grounds: flower garden, kitchen garden, hard tennis court and meadow. 
IN ALL 4% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,749) 





MAYfair 3771 


(ae tenes} 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Gallertaa, Waste, Leaden"” 











Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4 


NICHOLAS 


ee BAD 1882) 
, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME 


ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN WARGRAVE AND HARE HATCH 


In an open situation with far-reaching views to the south and west, and within six minutes walk of buses to Reading (6 miles), Maidenhead (7 miles) and London (34 miles). 
Wargrave Station 1} miles, Twyford 4 miles, Sonning Golf and Squash Club 2} miles. 


MUMBERY FIELD, WARGRAVE 
This really exceptionally well-built house was erected in 
1930 for the present vendor almost regardless of cost. 
It contains cloakroom, lounge hall (17 ft. by 17 ft. 3 in.), 
drawing room (17 ft. by 16 ft. 3 in.), dining room, good 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting room. Handsome oak 
staircase to first floor with wide landing off which are 4 
principal bedrooms all south, a dressing room, bathroom, 

3 small secondary bedrooms in a wing. 


MAIN be ge LIGHT AND POWER. GAS. 
MAIN W CENTRAL HEATING. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 


Charming garden of 1% ACRES (man needed only 2 days 
-acre field (optional). 


FREEHOLD—TO BE SOLD, BY AUCTION 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 7 
(or by private treaty meanwhile) 


ATER. 


weekly); also 7 





By order of Mrs. Robin Grey 


ea f 
. 
AE 


View any time by previous appointment through the Sole Agents, Messrs. NicHOLASs, Reading. 








AUCTION—MARCH 24, 1949 (or by private treaty meanwhile) 


BERKSHIRE—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


In a hamlet on a bus route between Reading (6 miles) and Basingstoke (10 miles). Open 
country. 


INVERNENTIE HOUSE, RISELEY, SWALLOWFIELD, 
Near READING 


A DIGNIFIED COUNTRY HOUSE 
having hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices, off which are 
2 rooms previously used as a staff cottage, 5-7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY. RADIATORS. MODERN DRAINAGE* 


GARAGE. STABLES. 
Attractive grounds of ALMOST AN ACRE 


Two Freehold Properties for Sale by”Auction on March 24—both with Vacant Possession 


Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading 





BERKSHIRE 
Delightfully situated on high ground between Reading (4 miles) and Pangbourne (2 miles). 
Tilehurst Station 14 miles. 
DENEFIELD, LONG LANE, TILEHURST, Near READING 


COMFORTABLE, WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
having hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, good domestic offices, 4 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 secondary bedrooms. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Delightful grounds of about 2 ACRES 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London” 








REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


DELIGHTFUL I7th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Herts. 300 feet up in midst of National Trust Land, on outskirts of old-world village. 











A MINIATURE COUNTRY ESTATE OF 
70 ACRES 
with a 
Charming House full of characteristics 
of the Period 


Carefully modernised and containing lounge 

hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal and 2-3 

secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete 
offices with maids’ sitting room. 


Main electric light and water. Central heating. 


STABLING. GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 





MAGNIFICENT TITHE BARN 


and good outbuildings. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS with moat, court- 


yard, orchard, kitchen garden. 


HARD TENNIS COURT, PARK AND 
OTHER LANDS. 


PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford. (R.2640) 





By direction of Alfred A. Douglas, Esq. 
SURREY 
Two miles from Redhill, 10 from Croydon, London 35 minutes by electric trains. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTIES 


THE HALE FARM ESTATE, SOUTH NUTFIELD 


A very attractive TUDOR RESIDENCE of 3 reception, 7 beds. and 2 baths. 
Fine old oak beams and panelling. 


MODERN ATTESTED DAIRY BUILDINGS WITH FINE COVERED-IN STOCK 
YARDS AND 135 (or 249) ACRES OF FERTILE LAND. 


EXTENSIVE GRASS-DRYING BUILDINGS AND PLANT. 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION PASTURES 114 ACRES. 
i3 COTTAGES, 2 COTTAGE RESIDENCES, IN ALL ABOUT 
256 ACRES 
NEARLY ALL WITH POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots at The Marxst Hall, Redhill, Surrey 
on Monday, April 11, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. WHEELER, BRILL & JOHN, Scripta House, Oxted, Surrey, 
Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
and HEWETT & LEE, 144 High Street, Guildford, and at Farnham, Surrey. 


MAINLY WITH POSSESSION. 





RURAL BERKSHIRE 


Close to the Downs and on a Thames Tributary. 
FASCINATING OLD MILL 


Fine wealth of old timbers. 


Sympathetically restored and modernised. 


Three principal bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 2 staff rooms, 

2 reception rooms, modern 
kitchen, etc. 


Main electricity and water. 


Useful buildings, kitchen 
gardens, water _ meadow, 
5-acre field, the whole 
extending to 
13 ACRES 
and intersected by brook 
spanned by footbridge. 


Freehold for Sale Privately or by Auction in May. 


Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
and CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., Estate House, Maidenhead (Tel. Maidenhead 2033/4). 





NEAR WALTON HEATH 


Seven minutes from station. Reigate and Epsom both within easy reach. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


in exceptional order. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom and good offices. 


All services. Oak floors. 
Fitted basins. 


Playroom. Garage. 


Lovely grounds, kitchen 
garden, etc. 





IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(S.53,218) 





SURREY 


South of Reigate, a few minutes from station. 


FINE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Some 300 years old with Georgian elevation. Originally an old Inn. 
Many interesting features. 
Reception hall, dining room, 
study, and fine modern 
lounge, excellent  offites, 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. 
Part central heating. 


Double garage. Useful out- 
buildings. Pleasing gardens, 
kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
| ACRE 





PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.53,088) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243). 








Telephone: 
1234 (2 lines) 


OAKDEN & CO. 


24, CORNFIELD ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


EASTBOURNE 


One of the nicest Modern Residences in the town, within easy reach of the sea, railway 
station and main shopping centre. 


Established 
1879 





Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and usual offices. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 


Kitchen and fruit garden. 


In all about ONE ACRE 





“Oilomatic’’ Central Heating and domestic hot water supply 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OAKDEN & Co., as above. 








HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 
SUSSEX, NEAR CHICHESTER 


CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
In attractive unspoilt village. 





Three reception rooms, 3 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen. 
SERVICES. 
Garden 4 ACRE 
RECENTLY COMPLETE- 


LY MODERNISED AND 
DECORATED. 





FREEHOLD £4,850 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from The Estate Office, 57 Commercial Road, Portsmouth (Tel. 74441) 
and at Southsea, Petersfield, and Fareham. 
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REGent 
4304 


28b ALBEMARLE S&T. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





EAST SUSSEX : OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY BERKSHIRE 
p ‘ z : . Amidst picturesque scenery and affording unique sailing 
Delightfully situate on the outskirts of a village with excellent facilities. Situate in rural country in the lovely Winkfield 
bus services to Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and the coast. A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE district : 
RESIDENCE 


PICTURESQUE 16th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
— ar - Hall, 2 reception rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
p , Main electricity, water and drainage 
Delightful gardens with prolific orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, 

ONLY £5,250 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


7 SOMERSET 
Situate some 600 ft. above sea level in an old-world village 
near Dulverton. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 

containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 

bathroom. Electric light, main water and drainage. 
Stone-built garage. 

Well laid out gardens including prolific kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT *%, ACR 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
_AMERSHAM AND BEACONSFIELD 
Occupying a magnificent position 600 ft. above sea level, 
commanding glorious virews. 


Ascot 3 miles. Windsor 4 miles. 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


f 





Avents: (18,086) 





Agents: (18,335) 





Restored and modernised at the same time 
retaining its old world charm and period 





features 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


COMPANY’S SERVICES. GARAGE Excellent cottage. 





Main Services 


ATTRACTIVE LATE-GEORGIAN 

with 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Part Central Heating 

Splendid range of buildings 


a eg Standing high, facing south with charming views. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main Services Garage 





Formal gardens. é ardens “nnis law ’ > walle sitche 
A SMALL evumaah oom PADDOCK rae cadence Pang = 4 =— Well-matured garden with kitchen garden and orchard, 
the whole extending to ABOUT 27", ACRES in all 
About 3% Acres. (ete—P he FOR SALE FREEHOLD : ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY €7,750 I r he house with Sa alone, might be sold FREEHOLD £5,250 VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) Insnected by OSBORN « MERCER, as above. (18.413) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) 





ESHER 
In a lovely position commanding magnificent views over the Golf Course, Oxshott Woods, 
and the Surrey Hills beyond. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
built by an architect and lavishly equipped. 


On two floors and having 
the following faultlessly 
planned accommodation: 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, model domestic 
offices, maids’ sitting room. 
ain Services 
Central Heating 


lawns, stone terrace, herba- 
ceous borders, productive 
orchard, etc., in all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 
(18,363) 





Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Two garages. gardens, well timbered, 
Beautifully planned = gar- and including lawns, rose 
dens with wide sweeping garden, vegetable garden 





ISLE OF THANET 
Splendidly situate on a southern slope atout 5 miles inland and 
atout 12 miles from Canterbury 
A MODERNISED PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Brick built with tiled 
roof and quite up to date. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main ‘ervices 
Large Garage 


Delightful partly walled 


with some 50 prolific fruit 
trees, the whole extending 
to ABOUT *, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
ONLY £6,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





(18,439) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





WEST SUSSEX 


Horsham 7 miles. Half-hourly bus services. 





SMALL QUEEN ANNE PERIOD HOUSE of mellowed red brick. Facing due 
south; lovely views over river valley towards distant South Downs. In perfret state 
of repair. Dining room 28 ft. x 15 ft., originally two rooms, study, modernised offce-, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Power points everywhere. 
Thermostatic hot-water heater. Tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen garden shad yv trees 
Fine old Sussex barn used as garage for 3 cars. Paddock of 5 acres, IN ALL OVER 
6 ACRES. FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £9,000. 
Confidently recommonded by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





SUSSEX, SOUTH OF ASHDOWN FOREST 


In a lovely position amidst typical Sussex scenery. iw miie station. 


CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN 
MILL HOUSE 
Completely modernised and renovated. 
Immune from flooding and damp. 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall 


3 reception rooms, large studio and 
library. Model offices fitted “Aga’’ 
cooker. 

Main electricity and water. Electric 


radiators. Modern drainage. 

Old water mill building. Fitted with 
garage workshop, etc. 
Attractive ornamental and_ vegetable 
gardens, orchard, intersected by mill 
stream, in all nearly 2 ACRES 
Fishing rights over 440 yards of 
trout stream. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 or near offer. 


Immediate Vacant Possession. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











ALLSOP & CO. 


21, SOHO SQUARE, W.1. (GERrard 5847) 





NEAR IVER BUCKS 


GENUINE TUDOR FARM HOUSE 
In rural surroundings, yet within 1 mile of station and daily reach of London. 


Accommodation— 
Ground Floor: Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, kitchen and pantry. 


First Floor: 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom and W.C. 





Full particulars from ALLSop & Co., 21 Soho Square, W.1. (Gerrard 5847.) 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
FAIRLANDS, FAIRMILE, COBHAM, SURREY 


A MOST COMFORTABLE AND THOROUGHLY WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE 
In splendid condition, occupying a quiet position, high with views and idea! for City man, 
with a family. 


17 





Cloaks, 3 sitting, 5-6 bed. 
(3 basins), 2 bath. 


Staff flat. 


Partial central heating, all 
mains; fitted elecuric fires. 








Second Floor: 4 attic Two garages, outhouses, 
iia Very pleasant garden of 
Garage and ample out- 
buildings, together with 1 ACRE 
oF i © sly vA 
oe at da nas FREEHOLD. Auction April next but offers invited meantime. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


N®&: BURFORD, OXON. WITH 15 ACRES, £7,950. STONE-BUILT HOUSE, 
3 sitting, cloaks, 5-6 bedrooms, bath. Co.’s electricity and water, 2 garages and 
ample buildings. Garden and pasture land. ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
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orem GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “ain 














(4 lines) ESTABLISHED 1778 and 68 Victoria St., 
25 MOU NT Br GROSV ENOR 8Q., W.1 Westminster S.W.1 
ONLY 25 MILES FROM LONDON THREE MILES GUILDFORD 
Close to a bus service. Convenient for a station. Rural position adjoining Common. On bus route. 
THIS CHARMING HENRY VIII PERIOD RESIDENCE BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATE 
Beautifully situated in rural In first-class order. Ap- 
country. Long _ drive. proached by drive with 
Three reception rooms, lodge. On two floors. 
salon and billiards room, 9 
_ an ~~ ge . Eleven bed., 4 bath., large 
All main services. Modern hall, 4 good reception rooms. 
drainage. Central heating. Main water, gas, electricity. 
— Garages. Two 
lodges. Cottage. ; 
Fine old-world gardens, Central = wiedeta 
partly walled kitchen gar- e 
en, etc. 
Surrounded by the original Garage. Small farmery. 
old moat. Three cottages all oc cupied 
Together with several en- by service tenants who 
closures of pasture land. would remain. 
IN ALL ABOUT 67 ACRE Old-world grounds in excellent order, kitchen garden, orchard, pasture. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
: (except part of the land). 1 
All further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: H. W. INGLETON, Esq., F.R.I.C.S8., The 18% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Estate Office, Ingatestone, Essex; or Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount 
Street, London W.1. (A.5,070) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25 Mount Street, London W.1. (A.1,887) 
LOVELY CUCKMERE VALLEY GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE DORSET NEAR CORFE CASTLE 
Secluded position amidst the Downs. Fine views. Ten miles Haywards Heath. Facing south. Extensive views over English Channel. 


Well-planned accommodation comprises 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, _— with Aga cooker, 
studio, etc 
Main water and electricity. Telephone. 
Garage. 


Mill stream runs through grounds which extend to nearly 
TWO ACRES 
Various outbuildings. 


Further details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, as above. 
(D.2,246) 





COODEN BEACH 


Two minutes from and with fine views of sea. 





THIS ARCHITECTURALLY DESIGNED 
E 


7 MODERN TUDOR HOUSE SMALL BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN RESIDENC 
Five bed., 2 = 3 ee ayn rosea appointed RESIDENCE suilt of Purbeck stone and containing 5 bedrooms, dressing 
: __ With oak floors, oak beams. sa ’ he room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, servants’ 
Main elec light. Central heating. Excellent water and Five bed., bath., 2 rec. rooms, 2 sun lounges. sitting room. Central woe ag Main Parse stn “Double 
eo P drainage. All mains. Central heating. Garage. Delightful gardens. garage. Small garden. 
LOVELY GARDENS. GARAGE. Modern cottage, ete. | tyyEDIATE POSSESSION. Part of contents if required. TO BE LET FURNISHED 


SIX ACRES : i for 1-3 years at a very moderate rent. 

Joint Sole Agents: ERNEST SHEATHER, 14 St. Leonards Confidently recommended by Joint Agents: SENIOR AND 
Sole Agents: St. JoHn SmitH & Son, Seaford; and GEORG E Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, GODWIN, Half Moon Street, Sherborne (Tel. 5), or 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, London W.1 (D.2,234) 25 Mount Street, London W.1. (D.2,256) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above, 














SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
scab LEY Wi F. L. MERCER & CO reo 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 





TO THOSE SEEKING A PROPERTY OF MORE THAN ORDINARY CHARM 


ONLY 15 MILES FROM LONDON IN RURAL SETTING 


About 250 ft. up with uninterrupted views over golf course 


adjoining. 

On a private estate. Hall with tiled floor, cloakroom, 
drawing room 20 ft., oak beams, mullion windows, polished 
oak floor, inglenook fireplace. 

Two other reception rooms, model domestic offices, 
Maids’ sitting room, 7 good bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 

The gardens are a feature, with terrace in Cornish stone, 

flower borders, and grass verges. 





Productive orchard, and specimen trees and shrubs, 


NEARLY TWO ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 








SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Greenway. 
RURAL HERTS STANGROVE PARK, EDENBRIDGE, KENT 
Centre of the Puckeridge Hunt. 38 miles London. Easy drive of Cambridge and Newmarket. The Stanbridge Earls famous stock of Pedigree Poultry. 


Auction Sale at unreserved i ill be held the Est: 
THE COMPACTLY PLANNED PERIOD RESIDENCE a ielitnns Rew ~ poor 8 pro ee 
possesses such features as genuine old panelling, open iaenpieen s and exposed oak beams, Comprising about 1,700 HEAD OF POULTRY, 146 POULTRY HOUSES, POULTRY 
s eer APPLIANCES, FARMING STOCK, and SUNDRY EQUIPMENT, GARDEN 

UTENSILS, etc. 
. ‘ . ta Catalogues may be obtained from Messrs. F. L. MERCER & Co. 40 Piccadilly, W.1 
dressing room, 3  bath- (REG. 2481); Messrs. PATTULLO & VINSON, 181 London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent 
rooms. (Tel. Nos. 2329 and 2320), or Mr. G. R. CoxXaLL, 12 Grosvenor Street, W.1 
MAIN SERVICES. (MAYfair 3875 and 6). 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 re- 
ception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 





TWO GARAGES. LOVELY UNSPOILED PART OF KENT 
EXCELLENT RANGE Between Tunbridge Wells and Tenterden. 
OF STABLING. QUEEN ANNE SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Attractive old-world gar- 

dens with hard tennis court, 

swimming pool, useful nad- 
dock, 


Close to main line stations connecting with Charing Cross and Victoria. 


On 2 floors only. Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and dressing rooms. 
Partial central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Gardener’s cottage. Double garage. Matured gardens, orchard and 2 paddocks, in all 


FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE WITH ABOUT 6% ACRES NEARLY 14 ACRES. PRICE ONLY £10,500 FREEHOLD 








Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. Particulars from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 [ IR I IS & ENSON Established 1875 





FAVOURITE PART OF SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Combining rural seclusion with accessibility. Bus service near. Electric trains 5 miles. 





PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF OLD 
WORLD CHARACTER 
modernised, with every comfort. 

Hall, 3 very spacious reception rooms, study, 

maid’s room, cloakroom and good offices, 


6 principal bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 
and 8 staff bedrooms easily converted into Flat. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER 
AND ELECTRICITY. 


RANGE OF VERY FINE GARAGING. 


TWO LOOSE BOXES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 


Charming gardens and grounds. 


WALLED GARDEN AND 2 PADDOCKS. 


OVER 7 ACRES 


For Sale Freehold with immediate 


possession. 


Details from CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








“(rel: 2491). WOOLLEY & WALLIS nna St I& ROMSEY 





LOCKERLEY, HAMPSHIRE AVON VALLEY 


In picturesque village, 6 miles from Romsey, 10 from Salisbury. In renowned fishing locality, } mile from Rirgwood. 


CHARMINGLY SITUATED MANOR HOUSE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





" . " ig Sn 
Three reception rooms, 7 Two reception rooms, cloak- ce 


bedrooms each with basin room, good domestic offices, 
(h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, : 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
cloakroom, good offices. 
bathroom (h. and c.) 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE. 
Well-timbered grounds. . : 








ant deans ene. WORKSHOP & STORES. 

pert 4 oe Three paddocks. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £6,500 AUCTION ON 30th MARCH, 1949 
IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES DELIGHTFUL GARDENS OF ABOUT % ACRE 


For particulars, please apply to: 


Estate Offices, Romsey (Tel.: Romsey 2129). Estate Offices, Ringwood (Tel.: Ringwood 191). 








CENtral FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. — 


9344/5/6/7 


Established 1799 “Farebrother, London” 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





By Order of Executors of Miss E. M. Trew, deceased. 


‘““MYMFIELD 


MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


FIVE BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. 
WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE WITH LIVING ROOMS. 





»’ KENTISH LANE, NEAR HATFIELD, HERTS 


(Easy access to London.) 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, ~ 


IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES 


To be offered for Sale by Auction on 

March 24 next (unless previously sold) at 

the London Auction Mart, 155 Queen 
Victoria Street, London E.C.4. 


Particulars and Order to View may be obtained 


from the Auctioneers. 


Solicitors: Messrs. TAYLOR, WILLCOCKS & CO., 218 Strand, London W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 











“{onowews”  BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY —— 





SUSSEX. 7 MILES LEWES 


THE SWEETEST LITTLE CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE IMAGINABLE 


Most beautifully and substantially built of high quality 
old materials, old mellowed brick and tile, ete., and occu- 
pying a perfect secluded position of instant delight to the 
country lover yet accessible all amenities and within daily 
reach of town. 
Hall with cloakroom h. and c., 2 reception rooms, 3 beds., 
bath h. and c., large modern kitchen. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. MODERN DRAINAGE. 

WATER LAID ON. 

TWO GARAGES. OUTBUILDINGS. 
8 acres meadowland. 
IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED. FREEHOLD. 


0152-3 
BLETCHLEY, BUCKS BERKS. (Fast electrified service Waterloo) 
MOST PICTURESQUE LITTLE HOUSE GENUINE JACOBEAN HOUSE. 6 ACRES 


Will instantly appeal to the discriminating buyer. 300 years 


Standi in lovely ma a ns ¢ she r ove - : A 
anding in lovely matured gardens aud orchard of over old. Full of charm and character with many lovely oak 


1 ACRE beams and open fireplace, etc. 
Gentleman’s cloakroom, 3 rec., 3 beds., bath h. and c., 
The position is perfect and beautiful views are enjoyed. large modern well-equipped kitchen. 
Splendid condition and ready for immediate occupation. MAIN WATER AND GAS. ELECTRICITY (230 V.) 
Cloakroom, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. CENTRAL HEATING. 
ATTRACTIVE THATCHED BARN. 
Main electricity and water. Double garage with room. 
Two walled gardens. 
TWO-CAR GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. Paddock, 40 fruit trees and soft fruit. Food allocation. 








MOST TEMPTING PRICE 
ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD Apply at once. 
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GROsvenor 
1441 


BORDERS OF RURAL HERTS 


Adjoining National Trust Land, Marble Arch 10 miles, 


23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 





LITTLE COURT, CROCKHAM HILL, KENT 


High up facing south with panoramic views. 


Fast trains from Edenbridge or Oxted. London 25 miles. 





A BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A HALF-TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE 
with massive oak beams and fine oak panelling. 
In first-rate order and beautifully appointed. Ten principal and secondary bedrooms with loggias, 3 bathrooms, 2 separate 
staff bedrooms with bathroom, lounge hall with carved oak staircase, 4 reception rooms, model offices with sitting room. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. Garage for 6 cars, stabling, 2 2 modern cottages. Squash court. 
Singularly beautiful pleasure grounds with swimming pool. Pasture br woodland. 
For Sale privately or by Auction later with 15 or 82 A 
Illustrated details from the Auctioneers: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED ARCHITECT-BUILT 
HOUSE NEARLY 500 FT. UP BETWEEN BARNET 
AND ELSTREE WITH PANORAMIC V 
Five bedrooms (basins h. and c.), tiled bathroom, 3 reception 
(polished oak floors), model offices. Main electric light, 
water and gas. Central heating. 2 Garages. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 WITH 2 ACRES 
Highly recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON & Co. 











And at 
FARNBOROUGH 


And at 
ALDERSHOT 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) FLEET ROAD, FLEET (Tel. 1066) 
NEAR WINCHESTER ROYAL GOLF FINE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
COURSE AND RIVER TEST ON THE EDGE OF THE LOVELY NEW FOREST 


RUFFIELD HOUSE, WEEKE 
A Medium-sized Freehold Country Residence. 


HIGH 
CHARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Close to centre of Hants village. 





Four principal bedrooms, 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


2 dressing rooms, 3 reception 
accommodation for married staff. 


Co.’s water, gas, electric light and power. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COTTAGE. 











Occupying a secluded site amidst rural surroundings and 

containing 5 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, dressing 

room, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms. Garage 
and stabling. Main services. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


By Auction, April 21, unless previously sold. 





Four reception rooms, 5 principal bed and dressing rooms 

3 principal bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms and bathroom. 

Aga cooker. Co.’s water, gas, electric light and power. 
All modern conveniences. Beautifully appointed. 


Tastefully laid-out grounds. Exceptionally well-maintained garden and grounds of about 
1%, ACRES ‘ ne ee zs 4 2% ACRES Modern detached bungalow. 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD Illustrated Particulars and Conditions of Sale, price 6d. PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply Fleet Office. from Winchester Office. Apply, Winchester Office. 

















n-tt%ery  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON — g3;"°?7ia5 


42, Castile 
1. Imperial 


Street, 
Square, 


SHREWSBURY 
CHELTENHAM 
ORETON-IN-MARSH 5 MILES. £6,500. Delight- 
ful 17TH-CENTURY HOUSE in lovely village, 
secluded. Four bed., 2 bath., large attic, 3 reception. 
Main elec. and water. Garayes, barn and buildings. Very 
charming small garden. Highly recommended.—Sole 
Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





EIRE. COUNTY CARLOW > 
QGQENTLEMAN’S FARMING ESTATE OF 212 ACRES 


~OXON—GLOS BORDERS 
SMALL ESTATE ON FRINGE OF COTSWOLDS 





OTSWOLDS. 8 ACRES. 

village and good bus service. 
Charming modernised Cotswold house of character in 
lovely spot. Two good receptions, 5 beds., 2 bathrooms. 
modern offices. Esse cooker. Garage and buildings. 
Delightful garden and pasture. Just in the market. 
—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


£5,950. Near a lovely 
10 miles Cheltenham. 








FINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


EAR BUCKINGHAM. £4,950. In a quiet village 
24 miles from the town. OLD COTTAGE RESI- 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Large hall, 4 rec., 9-12 bed. (mostly h. and c.), 4 bath. 


Ne er tts aft eT hence Medel | DENGE OF CHARACTER, Lounge hal, 2 rec, 4 bed, | Solr, 1 beiromé,s bathrooms, ‘Mat eee” Two got 
s 2 S ¢ Ste 3 xes). | i> eis : Weigh Ne s, 2 Ss. Ma lec, ~ 
preitce Widlng Grounds, parklike land. 30 AC 2 bath. Main electric light and water. Garage 2 cars, tages. Cowhouse and modern farm buildings. bho 





2 greenhouses, productive garden, with plenty of fruit | Watered land, nearly all pasture. Deep rich soil. £20, 
1 ACRE.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


POSSESSION. £16,000 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 











KENsington 
0066/7/8 


J. EWART GILKES & PARTNER 


2, HANS ROAD, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 


"T RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London’’ 





THE HOME OF A WELL-KNOWN PEDIGREE JERSEY HERD 
130 ACRES OR 217 ACRES 
SS DELIGHTFUL JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, modernised, and in 
excellent order. Hall, 3-4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, 
staff wing (sitting room, bathroom, 3 bedrooms). Electric light, efficient central heating 
throughout, telephone. Double garage, bailiff’s ho se, 2 cottages, T.T. cowhouses and 





DEAL FOR CITY MAN. A DELIGHTFULLY AND COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED TUDOR HOUSE, with features of this period. 17 miles City. 
Pleasant open real country. Great hall-living room, study, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


extensive up-to-date farm buildings. Charming gardens and excellent farm land. Delightful grounds, well timbered, 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE 
Strongly recommended: TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. POSSESSION.—Sole Agents. 








EVON. 10 miles Exeter. CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE. Four 

reception (one panelled), 2 bathrooms, 10 bed. (some h. and c.), Aga cooker, Elec- 

tric light. Central heating. Garages, stabling. Spacious lawns, kitchen garden, excel- 

lent orcharding. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Majority of furniture if required.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street. W.1. (22,963) 


£3,500 20 ACRES 

HEREFORDS. 24 miles town and station, 600 ft. up in beautiful country. Del’ ‘t- 

ful STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with quantity of modern oak and in eacel- 
lent condition. Halls, billiard room, 4 reception, 3 bath., 12-16 bedrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Garages, stabling. Cottage. NATURAL 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS, easily kept spacious lawns. SMALL LAKES WELL 
STOCKED WITH TROUT, ornamental waterfalls, kitchen garden, glasshouse, 
paddock and wood.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (13,673) 


EIRE co. DUBLIN 
INE VIEWS of bay and mountains. Five minutes’ walk station and bus. EXCEL- 
LENT REGENCY CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 2 bi.th, 
5 bedrooms. Electric light, gas and telephone. Double garage. stabling, greenhouse. 
2% ACRES grounds. Tennis court, etc. £9,000.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley 
Stre set, London, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 
modernised and redecorated. In one of the choicest situations in Berks, (Easy 
daily reach of London.) Three rec., playroom, 7 bed., 3 bath., etc. Central heating. 
Modern cottage and garage. Lovely contemporary gardens with a giant cedar tree 
and serpentine wall. Small swimming pool.—Full details and price from Sole Agents. 


Ideal for children. Just completely 








NLY £4,800 FREEHOLD. REALLY ATTRACTIVE PERIOD COTTAGE 

(with annex) on the Chiltern Hills between Henley and Wycombe. Four bed., 
2 rec., bath., plus 4-roomed cottage adjoining. Main electricity and water. Garage. 
Garden.—Sole Agents. 








IXT YORK AND DONCASTER. CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

OF CHARACTER. Three living rooms, fine hall, library, 8 bedrooms, etc. Main 
water, gas, well-built lodge, prolific kitchen gardens, 2 garages. Delightful grounds, 
parklands, about 25 ACRES. Pleasant views. FREEHOLD £8,000.—Joint Sole 
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Telegrams : MAYfair 6341 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, (10 lines) 
London.”’ Ss ” 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Preliminary Announcement. 





Sherborne 54 miles. Dorchester 13 miles. 
HOLNEST PARK 
An important Agricultural, Residential and Sporting 
Estate. 

FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Containing lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms, modernised domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. OWN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. 

Gardens and grounds 13 ACRES 
Very suitable for School or Institution. 

Also farms and holdings, parkland, pasture and woodland 
sites, in all about 556 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF MOST 





For Sale by Auction in the Spring (unless previously sold privately)- 
By R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, Sherborne; R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130 Mount Street, London W.1; and Joan D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 








By direction of Gwen, Lady Melchett of Landford. 






a ae ud 
$5 


The gardens 


Romsey 1 mile, Southampton 9, Stockbridge 10, Winchester 11. 


Containing hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 7 principal bed 
and dressing rooms with basins, 3 servants’ bedrooms with 


basins, 4 bathrooms, Esse cooker, etc. Telephone. 
Radiators in all rooms. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND 
WATER. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 


Two semi-detached service cottages with Co.’s light and 
water. Workshop. Garage for 4. Kennels. Large 
playroom. 


Attractive gardens and grounds with grass tennis lawn, 
summer house, dairy. Beautiful ornamental and water 
garden, also rock garden. 


are intersected by grass walks and by the main River Test and Carriers, comprising about 1,500 vards double bank Fishing and 1,320 yards single bank; altogether about 


23} MILES OF EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING. 


THE ISLAND, GREATBRIDGE (BETWEEN ROMSEY AND STOCKBRIDGE) 


Unfurnished Lease of Fishing, House and Cottages to be Assigned. 
CHARMING MODERNISED RESIDENCE, IN EXCELLENT ORDER 





pe 


= 


UNFURNISHED LEASE, HAVING 12", YEARS TO RUN, AT A RENT OF £400 PER ANNUM TO BE ASSIGNED; PREMIUM REQUIRED 


Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Jonn D. Woon & Co., 23 berkeley Square, London W.1. 





HAMPSHIRE 





Kitchen garden and 3 paddocks. 
In all 134% ACRES. 
Vacant Possession on completion. 


In unsvoilt rural surroundings. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS 


Lot 


i, Heather Hill, 


Chilworth, near South- 
ampton. A delightful 
modern Residence in the 
style of a Sussex Manor 
House. Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, modern domestic 
offices. Central heating, 
main electricity, gas and 
water. Exceptionally at- 
tractive gardens of about 
6} ACRES, including water 
garden and woodlands. 
Lot 2. Attractive modern 


By direction of the Right Hon. Vise unt Elibank, D.L. 


COUNTY OF SELKIRK (ADJACENT TO THE TWEED) 


Between Peebles (12 miles) and Selkirk (9 miles). 


Edinburgh 35 miles 


THE ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
ELIBANK 


With a charming moder- 
ate-sized Residence con- 
taining 4 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, good offices. 
Excellent cottage wing; 
pleasant policies 21 ACRES. 
Low upset price £7,500. 
Also 2 well-built cottages 
and 2 large garages. 


Valuable 


woodlands 
ACRES. i 


Fishing 


134 
lodge. 


Lot 3. Valuable Farm and Market Garden Holding comprising brick and tiled 
barn suitable for conversion to residence, range of brick-built cowsheds, garages, etc. 
About 6%, ACRES 

Held on a 1,000-year lease at a low ground rent 

For Sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold) at Southampton on May 5, 1 

Auctioneers: CHILWORTH ESTATES CO., LTD., 48 The Avenue, Southampton (South- 

ampton 2861), and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkelev Square. London W.1. 


brick-built Lodge, con- Nearly 2 miles of valuable 

taining sitting room, kit- salmon and trout fishing 

chen, 3 bedrooms, bath- in the River Tweed and 

room. Garage. Garden. shooting rights over 950 
acres, 


Caledonian Hotel 





Edinburgh, on Wednesday, April 20, 1949, 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. & F. HALDANE, W.S., 4 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh 2, 
Agents: A. & P. DEAS, Duns, Berwickshire. 

Auctioncers: Jory D. Woon & Co.. 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 





IN ALL 195 ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction (unless sold privately) as a whole or in Lots at the 


at 3 p.m. 





JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Four miles west of St. Helier. 
St. Aubins Bay. 


SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE 


offices with Aga cooker, maids’ sitting room. 


2 cottages. 


or at £700 per annum Unfurnished. 


Square, London W.1. 








sa 


Magnificent views across 


Nine bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. 

Gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden, orchard and 


TO BE LET for 7 years at £1,000 per annum Furnished 


Further particulars of E. S. TAYLOR & Co., 18 Hill Street, 
St. Helier, Jersey, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley 





SURREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
Farnham 5 miles. Guildford 12 miles, Alton 6 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


In charming country, 300 feet up. 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL, GUEST HOUSE OR SIMILAR 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
BRICK AND STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


With galleried lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
bath. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ESSE COOKER, OWN WATER 
AND ELECTRICITY. 
GARAGES AND STABLING. 
SIX COTTAGES. 


Kitchen gardens, well-stocked garden, orchard, woodland, 
arable and pasture land (let). 


IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Possession of the house, gardens and 3 cottages. 
Joint Sole Agents: EGGaR & Co., 74 Castle Street, Farn- 


ham, Surrey, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley 
Square, London W.1. (61,553) 





HERTS, CHILTERN HILLS 


Equidistant from Chesham and Berkhamsted. 








Ber 


OLD TILES, BOVINGDON 

Delightful Modern House 
Built of old materials, excellently appointed and main- 
tained. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room 
3 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. Company's 
gas and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. Range of greenhouses. Modern 
bungalow of 5 rooms and bathroom, with main services, 
held on service tenancy. Beautifully kept grounds with 
fine ornamental trees and tennis lawn. Productive fruit 
and kitchen gardens, and an area of woodland, in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES. ALSO, AS A SEPARATE LOT: 
RED EMBERS, a Modern Bungalow of 6 rooms and bath- 
room, with main services, let at £65 p.a. exclusive. 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) 
on April 27, at the King’s Arms Hotel, Berkhamsted. 
Auctioneers: A. C. Frost & Co., Beaconsfield (Tel. 600), 
and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 





SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1 
. AD X, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTON 


H. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 





GROVE PLACE, NURSLING, HAMPSHIRE 


Midway between Southampton and Romsey, a fine specimen of Elizabethan architecture. Built in 1565 of mellowed red brick and containing much old panelling and a very fine original oak 
spiral staircase. 





Eleven principal bed and dressing rooms, 
6 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms and ample domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY, MODERN DRAINAGE. 


EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGE. 
Delightful old-world gardens including many 


fine clipped yew hedges, walled-in gardens, 
rose garden, etc. 





FOUR EXCELLENT COTTAGES LET ON 
SERVICE TENANCIES. 


MODERN BUNGALOW, LET. 


Terraced parkland and grassland, the whole 
extending to about 


135 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the house and 
gardens. 


To be Sold privately as a whole, or by Auction as a whole, or in Lots, later. 
Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 2-3 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 





On the Fringe of the Beautiful New Forest 


In a delightfully secluded yet sunny position with uninterrupted views to the south over open 

country, 14 miles from the coast, 11 miles from Bournemouth, 20 miles from Southampton 

THE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 

DANEWOOD COURT, ASHLEY ROAD, NEW MILTON, 
HAMPSHIRE 


‘ Seven bedrooms (3 with h. 
£ and c. basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Hall, cloaks, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, kitchen 
and offices. Also at garden 
level a suite of rooms com- 
prising bedroom, sitting 
room and bathroom. Garage 
for two cars. Conservatory. 
Central heating. All main 
services. 
Tastefully laid out garden 
and wooded grounds, also 
a paddock. The whole ex- 
tending to an area of about 
3%, ACRES 





VACANT,(POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
April 7, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. CHAS. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, 
Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


NEW FOREST 


Delightfully situated on high ground, commanding extensive views. Maximum sunshine. 
About 3 miles from Lyndhurst and 18 miles from Bournemouth. Hunting, fishing, 
shooting, yachting. 

AN UNUSUALLY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
of charm and character, architect-designed in the Georgian style. 
| Five bedrooms (4 fitted 
basins h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, gentleman’s cloak- 
room, lounge 20 ft. x 12 ft., 
dining room, study, ultra- 
modern kitchen and offices, 
Labour-saving to a degree. 





Central heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. 


Delightful timbered grounds, 
simple and inexpensive to 
maintain, in all about 

8 ACRES. PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2-3 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a pleasant position in the centre of an old-world village only 3 miles from 
Worthing and the coast. Omnibus route to railway station with direct line to London. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 300-YEAR-OLD 
SUSSEX COTTAGE 








Built of flint with a quaint 

old mansard tiled roof. 

Carefully modernised 

throughout. Four bed- 

rooms, modern bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, usual 
offices. 


Garage and outbuildings. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. 


Charming well-stocked gar- 
dens enclosed by high flint 
walls. 





PRICE: £5,750 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 41 Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120. 


With magnificent uninterrupted views over Firth of Clyde. 


Wemyss Bay, Renfrewshire, Scotland 


Situated on the shores of the Clyde in a most enviable position about 30 miles south of 
Glasgow, 8 miles from Greenock and 35 miles from Prestwick Airport. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
MARINE RESIDENCE, “ TIGHNAMARA ” 


Soundly constructed of | 
local stone and containing | 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ‘ 
boxroom, dressing room, 
attractive entrance hall, 
billiard room, boudoir, 
library, lounge, dining room, 
morning room, cloakroom, 
and complete domestic 
offices. Garage for 2 cars 
with covered wash. Cot- 
tage with 6 rooms. 
Matured well-stocked gar- 
den of about % ACRE. 
Co.’s gas, water and elec- 
tricity. Main drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION on 
completion of purchase. 

To be Sold by Auction on the premises on April 20, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless 

previously sold privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, Hinton Road, Bournemouth- 
Law Agent: E. R. MCNAB TAYLOR, Esq., 11 Deanhurst Gardens, Hendon, London; 


N.W.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton and 
Worthing. 





Of particular interest to yac htsmen and fishermen. Having 480 ft. water frontage on the 
River Dart with mooring facilities close to the garden and private landing stage. 


OUTH DEVON 


Within easy reach of Torquay, Paignton, Brixham, Kingswear and Dartmouth (all within 
a five mile radius). 
A CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Beautifully situated on the 
most prominent position of 
the Rwer Dart and contain- 
ing 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen, maid’s 
room. Main electricity and 
water. Aga cooker. Re- 
frigerator. Central heating. 
Garage. Fowl houses. Pic- 
turesque sheltered garden 
by numerous fir and other 
trees, lawns, well-stocked 
orchards, sunken garden 
with lily pond, kitchen gar- 
den. The whole comprising 
an area of about 2 ACRES 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








Of special interest to sailing enthusiasts. 
WEST SUSSEX. Overlooking Bosham Harbour 


Occupying a much-favoured secluded rural position in unspoilt countryside, with views 
over Chichester Harbour to the renowned Bosham village and church. The cathedral town 
of Chichester is about 5 miles. Portsmouth 12 miles, London 64 miles. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
is brick built with white- 
washed rendercud elevations 
and red pantile roof. It is 
in good order throughout, 
and is surrounded by a con- 
crete pathway. Five bed- 
rooms, bathroom, entrance 
hall, large lounge hall, 
dining room, kitchen, scul- 
lery and 2 w.c.s. Main 

electricity and water 

Modern cesspool drainage. 
Detached garage. Work- 
shop. Fuel and tool stores. 
The charming gardens are 
tastefully disposed as lawns, 
flower and rose gardens, 
kitchen portion, soft fruit 
cage and = fruit trees. 
They are pleasantly secluded by a high hedge and extend to about HALF AN ACRE 

PRICE: £6,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


Bad 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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a HARRODS cig 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London”’ 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 














AUCTION MAY 3 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


OLD ORCHARD, HAREFIELD, MIDDLESEX ea 


Exceptional situation. Completely rural outlook and enjoying superb views, yet only 19 miles from London, 


EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED MODERN Sj 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms. 


COMPANY’S SERVICES. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
LODGE AND COTTAGE. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 


Tennis court, orchard and kitchen garden, 


IN ALL ABOUT 34%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: Messrs. H. BARON & Co., 32 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Ezatn. 809)- 








SOMERSET AND WILTS BORDERS SURREY c.4 | KENT. FINE DISTANT VIEWS c.3 
Outskirts of village, 34 miles from fine market town. €i2 Forty minutes from London, Favourite Guildford district. Convenient to an old-world a between Sevenoaks and 
ated. 























- ape pan en GEORGIAN HOUSE 16TH-CENTURY HOUSE A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
y Ss axcelle t j a y aCe’ j > lo ” z . > . 
oan f pol agg gg 9 . Satconeieed Standing in grounds of great beauty. Spacious hall, 4 In splendid order throughout. 
quarters for married couple, bedroom, sitting room, | Te¢ePtion rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- | Three reception rooms, playroom, 9 bedrooms, dressing 
bathroom. Main water and electricity. Central heating. rooms, model offices. room, 3 bathrooms. 
MODERNISED COTTAGE of 2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms Garage. Stabling. Three cottages. Outbuildings. Garage 2 cars. 
and bathroom. : ecko : ‘ F Stabling. Cottage 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 6 rooms and bath. Parquet floors. Constant hot water. Central heating. on: | eae <5 
Garage for four and a studio 28ft. x 27ft. x 27 ft. All Co.’s mains. Oak beams, open fireplaces, etc. Old- . Main pada. Central heating. a 
Matured and shaded grounds of about 34. ACRES world grounds, tennis and other lawns, yew and Dutch | Gardens and grounds of great beauty. Lawns. Kitchen 
Plus half an acre river and brook providing trout fishing. gardens, kitchen garden, orchards, paddocks. garden. Orchard. Meadow land. 
FREEHOLD £9,000 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE IN ALL NEAR 20 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 1 ALL. ASGUY 044 ACRES 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., Strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 
34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KEN- Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 
sington 1490. Extn. 809). Extn. 806). 1490. Ezatn. 807). 
c.2 CAPITAL YACHTING CENTRE c.3 | HORSHAM ABOUT 7 MILES c.3 


A LITTLE GEM IN WEST SUFFOLK HAMPSHIRE Pleasant country, adjoining a picturesque hamlet. 


In unspoiled country, 14 miles from village, and 10 miles Convenient to the Hamble River. Lovely view over 
from Colchester. Southampton Water. 





CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With modern conveniences. Three reception rooms, 





MODERNISED TUDOR HOUSE WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE & hadnateue. Wathirons 
With characteristic features. Three reception rooms, 5 Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Modern Co.’ ‘lectric light and water 
bedrooms, bathroom, annexe studio 19 ft. x 13 ft. drainage. Co.’s electric light and water. * "Large Sussex barn. 
Excellent automatic water. Own electricity. Central heating. 8 Sussex barn. 


Garage. Well laid out gardens with flower beds, kitchen Attractive pleasure a with orchard and 


te > a} ieal Tk > 
Garage. Delightful but economical garden of about garden, fruit trees. 








; Vv, 
1%, ACRES IN ALL ABOUT HALF AN ACRE IN ALL ABOUT 6, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,950. VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809). (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn 807) 





AUCTION APRIL 28 AS A GOING CONCERN (IF NOT PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY) 


OSBORNE HOTEL AND BRASSERIE, RYDE, I1.0.W. b.p.2 


Licensed premises in the finest position on the Esplanade, 






opposite Pavilion and Eastern Gardens. Panoramic sea views. 


Public rooms, 15 guest bedrooms (h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 


staff accommodation 


Completely equipped and furnished. Also excellently 


equipped Brasserie with separate entrance. 


Pleasant tea lawns and rock garden. 


LEASE 922 YEARS ; ; by 
A CORNER OF THE BRASSERIE 





"THE O§ E HOTEL AND BRASSERIE, RYDE 
Solicitors: Messrs. RoacH Pittis & Co., 64 Lugley Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. Auctioneers:- HARRODS: LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KEN. 1490. Extn. 818). 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





By direction of Mrs. Tollemache. 


LECKHAMPSTEAD HOUSE 


Between Newbury and Wantage, Berks. 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Amidst lovely scenery; fine 
views; near village and bus 
service. 


Three sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Main 
electricity and power. Co.’s 
water. Cottage. Double 
garage, barn, etc. 
Attractive garden and two 
meadows. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
For Sale by private 


treaty (or Auction later 
unless sold soon). 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury ang Newbury 1) 
and JAMES STYLES & WHITIOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, S.W. 








8 MILES FROM WINCHESTER 


PERIOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
together with % mile of private trout fishing. 
The property has not been s 

in the market for over a 
generation: it was intern- 
ally modernised in 1938. 
Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 
9 bedrooms (all with basins), 
4 bathrooms, 2 attics (with 
basins). Main electricity. 
Central heating throughout. 

Stabling and garage. 
Four cottages (2 new). 
Charmingly timbered gar- 
dens, also land, total area 
about 24 ACRES ’ 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 
(L.R.22,028) 











NEWBURY DISTRICT 


Outside the Enborne Valley scheme. 4 miles from the race- 
course. 400 ft. above sea level, southern aspect, near local 
station, bus service passes. 


Lodge at drive entrance; also secondary residence in 
grounds. Property in first-class order. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 7. ACRES 
(More land available which is let.) 
Large hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9-10 bedrooms (6 basins), 


3 bathrooms. New “Esse’’ cooker. Main electricity and 
power. Central heating. Main water. Three garages. 


Charming gardens. 
Altogether an outstanding proposition. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s 
Place, S8.W.1. (L.R.22,610) 








SOMERSET 
ATTRACTIVE, STONE-BUILT, EASILY RUN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a fine walled garden in a small town. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms. 
Basins in bedrooms. Main services. Central heating. 
Stabling, garages. Prolific garden. 

IN ALL 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,802) 





SOUTHERN HAMPSHIRE 
LATE GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Modernised and in practically perfect order; altogether a 


unique proposition. 


Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (wardrobes and 
basins), 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. Com- 


pany’s water. Central heating. Cottage, garage, cowhouse., 


ABOUT 40 ACRES (more land and cottage obtainable) 
PRICE FREEHOLD £16,750 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R.23,026) 


By direction of Lady Campbell. 


FORDCOMBE MANOR 


4 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
EARLY 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
in beautiful order, together with about 86 ACRES 


Lodge, cottage and flat, also stabling and garage. Lovely 

situation; sunny aspect; fine views; stream. Three sitting 

rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
power. Co.’s water. 


VERY MODERATE PRICE ACCEPTED 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, S.W.1 
WEST SUSSEX 
SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
with farm (in hand) of 544 ACRES 


Can be purchased with or without live and dead stock. 





The residence dates from 15th century but now modernised. 
Lovely situation close to the Downs; bus service passes 
Three sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water. 


Electric light. Central heating. Cottage. Splendid farm 
building. Grazing rights over 20 acres common land, 
additional to the 54 acres, are included. 


Full details from JAMES STYLES & WHITLO‘K, 44 St. 





James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.13,894) 














16, ARC oad — ET, 
IPS 
anaes cane 


IPSWICH 8 MILES © 


Between Estuaries of the Stour and Orwell. 








By Auction, April 20, or privately. 
“STUTTON LODGE” 
Well-placed SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE in magni- 
ficently timbered parklike grounds. Three reception, 7 
bedrooms, dressing room (3 basins), 2 bathrooms, Aga 
cooker. Main electricity. Double garage, stabling. Pair 
of cottages. 
20 ACRES IN ALL 
Iliustrated particulars of WoopcocK & Son, Ipswich Office. 


WOODCOCKS 


30 ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 





LOVELY CHAGFORD DISTRICT, easy reach Exeter. 





GENTLEMAN’S VERY CHARMING FARM 34 
ACRES. House of character (3 sitt., 5 beds., 2 baths., 
electric, etc.). Farm buildings with new cowshed. Cot- 
tage. Good food allocation. A choice little property at 
£8,000. POSSESSION.—London Office. i” 

NLY 5 MILES EXETER. GENTLEMAN’S 

UNIQUE 270-ACRE SMALL ESTATE carrying 
Attested herd pedigree Ayrshires. Lovely old Re sidence, 
many thousands spent on it, basins in bedrooms, etc., 
cent. htg., e. 1., excellent and ample building:, good cottages. 
Very complete equipment. £26,500 for Freehold, herd, 
implements, etc., complete.— London Office. 

By direction of the occupying owner, Mrs. McLaren. 
BY. AUCTION, March 23 at 3 p.m. at the Lion Hotel, 

Cambridge. THE WHITE HOUSE, T » 7 miles 
from Cambridge, outskirts village. This SMALL 
CHARACTER HOUSE (3 rec., 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
central heating, electric light), newly decorated. Garage. 
and other buildings. Pasture, orchard, etc. 5%, ACRES. 
POSSESSION.—For particulars apply London Office. 

WANTED 
LAPY FROM U.S.A., arriving in England early May, 
requires within about 15 miles of coast from Suffolk to 
Cornwall, A HOUSE not less than 100 years old, having 
5 main bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, a few buildings, a cottage 
and from 5-100 ACRES. PRICE LIMIT £14,000. 
Usual commission required.—Write “‘U.S.A.’’, c/o Woop- 

















cocks, London Office 


SEVENOAKS 4 MILES, LONDON 22 


500 feet up, facing south, in completely unspoiled surroundings 





THIS GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
Four sitt., 9 bed., 3 bath. Oil-fired central heat. Main 
electric and water. 
Matured grounds with swimming pool. 
Farmery. T.T. cowshed. 


50 ACRES IN ALL. 14 YEARS’ LEASE AT £250 RENT 
Moderate figure for improvements. S.A.V. if desired. 
Inspected.—Woopcocks, London Office. 











“oso? HARRIE STACEY & SON  ggpittt ana 


Redhill 631/2 6 BELL STREET, REIGATE 


TADWORTH 





REIGATE HILLS 


Magnificent position with lovely views. 
THE FINE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE eae 
PILGRIMS HOLT, LOWER KINQ@SWOOD 


Twelve bed and dressing rooms (6 with h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, etc. Central heating. 


EXCELLENT LODGE. GARAGE FOR THREE WITH 


FINE CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


Range of greenhouses and outbuildings extending in all to about 20 ACRES 


VINCENT PENFOLD incorporating SCOTT PITCHER 


HAYWARDS HEATH. Telephone 17 


(Established 1874) 








AYWARDS HEATH. In a quiet residential situation on high ground, within 

10 minutes’ walk of the station. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE in 

excellent order throughout. Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. All main 

s. Garage. ABOUT *, ACRE. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD.—Sole Agent: 
VINCENT PENFOLD, as above. 








REIGATE 


In shelter of north downs and easy reach of Town. 


URSTPIERPOINT. 

a HOUSE OF CHARACTER in excellent order throughout and having 5 prin- 
cipal bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, 3 reception rooms 
and games room, compact domestic offices. Central heating. Electric lift. Main 
electricity and water. The house stands in a delightful position, facing due south with 
views to the Downs. The outbuildings include garages, stabling and useful farm 
buildings, heated glasshouses. Attractive pleasure gardens with hard tennis court, 
kitchen and nursery gardens, paddocks, etc. 
FREEHOLD.— Agent : VINCENT PENFOL D, as above. 


An attractive small Residential Estate of 36 ACRES with 


Two cottages. PRICE £16,000 





THE SPACIOUS FREEHOLD RESIDENCE HAYwaArRDS HEATH 2 miles. A RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 90 ACRES. 


LATTYMER COURT, REIGATE 


Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, etc. 


Twe garages. Extensive glass. 


Extending in all to about 24. ACRES HAYwarps HEATH. 


Which Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & SON will sell by Auction (unless sold 
previously) at the Market Hall, Redhill, on Wednesday, May 11, 1949. 


Auction particulars and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers as above. 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE with 8 principal bed and dressing frooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Main electricity and water. Garages 
and stabling. Delightful pleasure gardens. Excellent farmhouse and buildings. Four 
cottages. PRICE £18,500 FREEHOLD.—Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, as above. 











In a delightful position about 1 mile from the station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE standing in its own grounds of 
about 22% ACRES. Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Two garages. 
Re- decorated throughout and in excellent order. PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD.— 
Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, as above. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGent 4685) 





With picturesque woodlands and heather-clad commons, 24 miles from main line station, with fast trains to Waterloo, one hour’s journey time; 40 miles by excellent motoring roads. 





Specially 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
On high ground with magnificent gardens. 


Panelled entrance lounge, drawing room, study, oak 

panelled dining room, principal suite of 2 bedrooms and an 

all-marble bathroom, 4 other bedrooms and second bath- 
room. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
FOUR-ROOMED COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. 


Picturesque rock and water garden, floral terraces, lawns, 
woodland, etc., in all about 114 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £15,000 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 





recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 














DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHA 
(Tel. Bookham 327) 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


CUBITT & WEST 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 





20 ACRES BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN AND WOODLAND. 


PRICE £15,000. 
Sole Agents: CuBITT & WEsT, Farnham (Tel. 5261), Surrey. (F.1688) 


ee COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In excellent order throughout 


9 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS (H. & C.). ELECTRIC 
PASSENGER LIFT, 3 RECEPTION, GOOD OFFICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
2 COTTAGES. 


GARAGES AND STABLING WITH LIVING 
ACCOMMODATION. 





STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 








NEWBURY 
Tels. 304 A c 


and 1620 


HUNGERFORD 


W. NEATE & SONS Tel. 8 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 





TO BE LET FURNISHED 


In a beautiful situation 3 miles Newbury main line station 
with local bus service passing. 


A REALLY CHARMING SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
Well fitted and equipped, completely modernised and com- 
fortably furnished including many period pieces. 


Six principal bedrooms (several with basins), 2 master 
bathrooms, 4 staff rooms and bathroom, large hall, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms and modern offices with “ Aga’’ 
cooker. 
GARAGES FOR 4 AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


DELIGHTFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS’ OF 
4} ACRES 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MODERN DRAINAGE, ETC. 


To be let for a period of about a year at a most 
reasonable rent to the right tenant. 


Two gardeners are available. 


CHARMING 
SMALL PERIOD COTTAGE 


Brick and ‘hatch, containing oak timbering and in a peaceful 
setting adjoining commons. 4 miles from Newbury. 
Three bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms, 
well-fitted kitchen, etc. 


ABSOLUTE SECLUSION IN A 
PERFECT SETTING 


A real corner of rural England, yet only 34 miles from a good 


shopping centre on the main line railway. 
GARAGE AND SMALL GARDEN. GENUINE OLD TIMBERED COTTAGE" 
Electric light. Electrically pumped water. Septic drainage. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT Built of brick and tile with lattice windows and displaying 
£3,850 a wealth of oak, wide open fireplaces, etc. 


BETWEEN 
NEWBURY AND READING GARAGE. ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. SMALL PAD- 


In a lovely country situation with delightful views over a DOCK AND DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND WITH 
valley. SMALL STREAM. 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
standing in 2 ACRES approached !v a drive. 

Three bedrooms with fitted pedestal basins, tiled bathroom, 
2 reception rooms (can be used as one for entertaining), 
cloaks (h. and ¢.), modern kitchen. 

PARQUET FLOORS THROUGHOUT GROUND FLOOR 
Electric light. Main water. Septic tank drainage. 


Garage. 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 PRICE WITH VACANT POSSESSION ONLY £4,950 





Four bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 3 secapticlt rooms, 
kitchen with “ Aga’’ cooker, etc. 


2} ACRES IN ALL 


Electric light. Main water. Septic drainage. Independent 
hot water. 




















83, MANOR ROAD, 
WALLineton, ' LINCOLN & CO., F. 


SURREY 


WALlington 6601 


POWELL & PARTNER, LTD. 








PURLEY, SURREY 


Convenient and healthful position in select 


A HANDSOME DETACHED RESIDENCE 
GARDENS 


I 
s 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETI 


For further details apply to Owner’s Agents, as above. 


Planned on two floors only. Perfect Tudor proportions 
F 
h. 
F 


sure gardens extending to 


i. ines) : 

VI _— AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. Tel.: 3638/4. 
SUSSEX 

district. On high ground with magnificent views over Ashdown Forest. 


AND 1 ACRE OF A REALLY LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


incorporating every modern 
convenience with hall, 
cloakroom, inner hall, din- 
ing room (22 ft. x 18 ft.), 
magnificent lounge or great 
hall with minstrel gallery, 
superb modern kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


ive beds. (principals with 
and c.), 3 superb receps. 
ully equipped offices. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 


HIGHEST GRADE 
APPOINTMENTS. Central heating. All main 
services. 


GARAGE. 


3eautifully designed plea- Garage. Feature grounds 


with ornamental lake and 
rock gardens. Woodland 
copse and kitchen garden. 





ONE ACRE 
ON. FREEHOLD 


IN ALL 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
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Telegrams: 
“Sales Edinburgh” 


C. W. INGRAM & SON 


90, PRINCES STREET, 


EDINBURGH 


Telephone: j 
32251 (2 lines) 4 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 








PERTHSHIRE 


DRUMORE HOUSE HOTEL 


375 ACRES WITH FARM, SHOOTING AND FISHING 


THE HOTEL 


is beautifully situated with 

17 guest bedrooms, grid 

electricity, and has a 
seven-day licence. 


FARMHOUSE AND 


STEADING with 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. 


Moor and woodland provide 
rough shooting. 


GOOD TROUT LOCH AND FISHING IN TWO RIVERS 
Apply to Sole Selling Agents: ( 


W. INGRAM & Son, 





FOR SALE BY ‘a ATE TREATY 
ESIDE 


LOCH AWE WITH 1,500 ACRES 
BARNALEIN ESTATE 


With splendid views of Ben Cruachan and across the loch. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, also 
servants’ rooms. 


EXCELLENT PRIVATE 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC SUP- 
PLY THROUGHOUT. 
Garden, outbuildings and 
garage. Farmhouse and 2 
cottages. 1,100 acres of 
summer and winter grazings 
let seasonally, also rough 
shooting. 


GOOD TROUT FISHING IN LOCH AWE AND LOCH AVICH 
Apply Sole Selling Agents: C. W. INGRAM & SON. 





ARGYLL 











CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





ESTATE AGENTS 


AOAMs, RENCH & WRIGHT, i4 Poole 
Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices). 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. 
“AGENTS FOR THE a ad Proper T- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
—CuRTIS & WATSON, 
1. 











sales, managements. 
Alton, , Hants. Tel. 2 


ANGMERING AND DISTRICT. For 
Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let.—ScorTt-SMITH & Co., 
Sussex. Tel.: Rustington 636. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 
If so, TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES, 
IRELAND, 21 Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your inquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 
SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Members of the Char- 
tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36 North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2) 
96 The Street, Ashtead (Tel: Ashtead 2382). 
Batre OR BEXHILL. Properties avail- 
able and required, Valuations, Sales, 
Management.—BuRsTOW & HEWITT (Tel.: 
Battle 21 and Bexhill 522). Established 1790. 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIDDY 
AND GIDDY. Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Ge rrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 
PERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23 Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WatTTs & Son). 
UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
COTSWOLDS, : also Berks, Oxon and Wilts 
Hopss & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, 
(Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
*“ROYDON AND DeSTeICT. Property 
available and wanted. Valuations for 
Probate. Property management a speciality. 
—W. Aston & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., 
F.A.L.P.A.), Station Approach, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel: THO. 1028. 
MEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIE: RIPPON 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 
ORSET AND WEST HANTS. The 
Specialist Agents for country properties 
in these areas, including the rural districts 
near Bournemouth, are Messrs. TWEEDALE 
AND RILEY, F.A.L.P.A., who have offices at 
Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset and 
Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. 





Angmering, 














Cirencester 

















|MPORTANT C CITY AND TOWN PRO- 
PERTIES wanted to about £100,000.— 

















GEORGE M. GARFITT, F.A.I., F.LARB., Free- 
masons’ Buildings, Oldham (MAIn 1995), 
Manchester, Liverpool. 

RELAND. BATTERSBY & Co., Estate 


Agents (Established 1815), F.A.1., 39 West- 
morland Street, Dublin, invite inquiries from 





persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
Ireland. Details free on application. 

RISH SPORTING PROPERTIES, 


Estates, Farms, Factories, Hotels and City 
Investments. All vendors and purchasers of 
properties should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, who have a large 
Empire clientele on their books. At 33 
Kildare Street, Dublin, and at Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 
for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insvrance, etc. 
Estates managed. 

ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS.— 

BRACKETT & Sons, 27-29 High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 





For available Properties in 


mM!'2- -SUSSEX. 
AUGHAN, F.A.1., 


Sussex—BRADLEY & 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. _ Tel. 91. 


SURREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. MooRE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel: WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 





oh IS COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
»tional experience.—B. W. BELTON 
PANY, LTD., 2 Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. ah 
ORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMORES, 
Bideford, Devon. : 
HERTS AND BORDERS GEORGE 
- JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Steve nage (Tel. 184). 














ORTH SOMERSET. ALONZO DAWES, 
Son & HODDELL, F.A.I., F.A.L.P.A. (Est. 
1865), Clevedon, specialising in Seaside and 
Country Residences? also Agricultural Pro- 
perties, for this favoured district. Selected 
pé artics. and “‘Homefinder’’ on request. 


ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28 ol Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
EWEIl 5186/7 
RUMSEY x RUMSEY, County Dept., 
111 Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth ("Phone 7080, 5 lines), and 10 branches, 
negotiate the disposal and acquisition of 
country residential properties, farms and 
small holdings, and will be glad to hear from 
owners or potential purchasers. 
COTLAND. Estates, Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 
Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 
S LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. 
* HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., of Market 
Harborough (Est. 1809), Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land and Estate Agents (Tel. 2411). 
OMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, 3 
lines), and 64 Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331, 3 lines). Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings. 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16 Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
OUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MORGAN & May, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8 Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 


























YORKSHIRE. WARD, Ray & Co., Midland 

Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 


THE TERM “LICENSED VALUER” is 

not a qualification but merely a legal 
obligation. Almost anyone can take out a 
licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and 
others are advised that membership of the 
Valuers, Surveyors and Estate Agents Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., 3-4 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
entails adherence to a strict code of profes- 
sional conduct, implies professional qualifica- 








tions, and is indicated by the designatory 
letters “F.V.A.’’ (Fellow) and “A.V.A.’’ 
(Associate). 





AUCTIONS 


By direction of the Trustees of the Will of 
Capt. R. P. Harvey, M.C. (deceased). 
The Charming Freehold Riverside Residence 
“FALL IN,” MARLOW, BUCKS 
Enjoying a delightful and secluded position, 
close to the beautiful Quarry Woods and 
situated on one of the most sought after 
reaches of the River Thames. Four excellent 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
lounge hall, cloakroom, well-equipped domestic 
offices. Double garage. Matured garden with 
long river frontage and landing stage. Main 
electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Vacant Possession on 
completion, which 
LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD 
will offer for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold by private treaty) at The Crown 
Hotel, Marlow, on Friday, April 22, 1949, 
at 3 p.m. 

Particulars, conditions of sale, photographs 
and plan from the Solicitors: Messrs. WILLIAMS 
AND JAMES, Norfolk House, Embankment, 
London W.C.2 (Tel: TEMple Bar 3707). 
The Auctioneers: Messrs. LAWRENCE, SON 
AND LAIRD, Estate and Auction Offices, 

3 High Street, Marlow (Tel. 45, 2 lines). 


BATH 
Interesting 18th-Century Residence of charac- 
ter about 3 miles from city, standing high with 
extensive views, known as 

COMBE HILL HOUSE, BRASS- 
KNOCKER HILL, MONKTON COMBE 
Containing outer and inner halls, cloakroom and 
w.c., 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
sep. w.c. and domestic offices. All main ser- 
vices. Two garages. Attractive gardens, 
lawns and hard tennis court, in all about 
2% acres. Vacant Possession. The tenure is 
Freehold. To be Sold by Auction at Fortt’s 
Restaurant, Milsom Street, Bath, on Wednes- 
day, March 30, 1949, at 3 p.m. _ Solcitors: 
Messrs. PYE-SMITH & PEPLER, 7 Gay Street, 
Bath (Tel. 60898). Auctioneers: 

MESSRS. FORTT, HATT & BILLINGS 

3 Burton Street, Bath (Tel. 4268). 

















USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 


USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTp., 52 Church Road, 
Hove (Tel: Hove 4055). Head office: Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1 Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42 Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (T 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) 
1LTS, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Spe -cialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 
AND MAJoR, F.A.I., Estate Agents, 49 High 
Street, Salisbury. 














W J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) 
* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


EST OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

For Country Estates and Houses, apply 
to W. HuGuHes & Son, LTD., 1 Unity ‘Street, 
College Green, Bristol. Est. 1832. Tel. 20710 
and 21259. 





NOTE ALTERATION IN SALE DATE 
By direction of W. Denis Kendall, Esq., M.P. 
Vith Vacant Possession. 
GRANTHAM, LINCS. 
In the Belvoir Hunting Country. Sale by 
Auction of the attractive Freehold Country 
Residence known as “Brusa,’’ Belton Lane, 
together with picturesque gardens, model farm 
premises, pasture and arable land extending 
to about 6} acres. The Residence was built 
in 1938 when no expense was spared in plan- 
ning a house of character with every modern 
labour-saving device. The accommodation is 
on two floors and contains 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms and domestic offices. 
It is an extremely desirable property which 
H. H. MORRIS, F.A.|I. 

is instructed to Sell (unless previously sold by 
private treaty) at The George Hotel,Grantham, 
on Thursday, March 24, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
prompt subject to conditions of sale to be 
then produced. Illustrated particulars of sale 
wtih plan (price 2s. 6d.) may be obtained in 
due course from the Auctioneer, 15 and 16 
Southgate, Sleaford, Lincs. (Tel. 271/2) or 
from the Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. T. 
NorTON, SON & HAMILTON, 4 St. Peter’s Hill, 
Grantham (Tel. 831/2). 


DORSET COAST 
“A Purbeck Gem of artistic appeal.’’ This 
Purbeck stone Cottage Residence in nearly 
? acre garden with stream, contains 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, w.c., lounge 17 ft. x 14 ft., break- 
fast room and kitchenette. Main water, elec- 
tricity and drainage. Photo, plans and par- 
ticulars (Auction April 27, unless sold 
privately). 
ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT 
41 Station Road, Swanage (Tel. 2012, evenings 
2423). 





WARWICKSHIRE 
(Near Henley-in-Arden.) 
A fine Country Detached Residence, having 
southern aspect with panoramic views over 
the picturesque Avon valley. Accommodation 
2 reception rooms, study, billiard room, break- 
fast room, kitchen, 5-6 bedrooms, boxrooms 
All modern conveniences. Standing on 5 acre. 
with excellent outbuildings, greenhouses, pad- 
dock and orchard. Auction March 31, 1949. 
— to prior sale. 
HAW, GILBERT & CO., F.A.|I. 
43, Cannon Street, Birmingham, 2. 


AUCTION ON PREMISES, MARCH 31 
Delightful Freehold Detached Residence 
by the sea. 

‘* COTGRAVE,” SANDILANDS, 
SUTTON- ON-SEA 
On the bracing Lincolnshire coast, } acres 
lovely grounds including bowling green and 
lawn tennis court. Near golf links. Lounge 
hall, 3 rec., billiards room, 6 bedrooms with 
wash-b: asins (h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Aga cooker. Main ele ctricity. Mains 

water and sanitation.—Particulars from 
JOHN TAYLOR, STENNETT AND 
STEVENSON 
Auctioneers, Louth, Lincs., 
or from THIMBLEBY & SON, Solicitors, Spilsby, 


Lines. 
tO TET 


BERKSHIRE. Lease of charming Georgian 
Residence for disposal. Facing south in 
delightful rural setting. Two miles main line 
station within daily reach Paddington. Four 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
cloaks, fine domestic offices. Main services, 
telephone, central heating. Garage and excel- 
lent range of outbuildings. Flower and vege- 
table garden in all about 1 acre. £300 p.a. 
exclusive.—Write Box 1511. 
DvsLIN 50 MILES. Long Let (or Sell) 
12 gns. month. Renovated Stone Bun- 
galow, timbered large furn. lounge, 3 beds., 
studio, well heated. Own elec. and water, 
tiled bath, indoor san., } acre garden. Garage. 
4 m. Irish east coast town.—Box 1538. 
L'ncs WOLDS. Use of charming Furn- 
ished Country House in own park, with 
trout lake and 225 acres shooting for married. 
couple, for one year from May ‘with servants 
(married couple). Linen, plate, mains e.l,, 
water, central heating, ’phone.—PARISH AND 
Co., Estate Agents, Horncastle. 
ORTHERN IRELAND. To let, Furn- 
ished Electric Bungalow, built on promi- 
nent coast. Superb views mountain area, 
fishing, shooting, two golf courses.—Apply, 
Box 1437 
ORTH-WEST ROSS-SHIRE. Com- 
fortable House to let for spring and 
summer, excepting August. On the sea. 
Plentiful trout fishing, rough shooting. 
Apply, Mrs. SANDERS, Underhill Farm, 
Buckland, Surrey. Reigate 3663. 


WANTED OM 


URREY. Urge ntly “wanted, not more than 
20-25 miles Town, modern Freehold Resi- 
dence with 4 to 1 acre, 3-5 bedrooms. Acces- 
sible to main line station.—State price and 
full details to ELLIS Copp & Co., Surveyors, 
Putney, 8.W.15 (PUTney 4533/4/5). Usual 
commission requiied. 
SOUTH- -WEST COAST, walking distance 
of sea. Any property up to £3,500 con- 
sidered for lady and 2 children. Access good 
schools an advantage. Owners or agents 
please send fullest partics., photo, sketch, 
plans, etc., stating surroundings, to her agents, 
ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Broadstone, 
Dorset (Tel. 666, evenings 388). No com- 
mission required. Almost immediate inspec- 
tion if likely to suit. (Our ref.: ““Bransgore’’) 
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FOR SALE 


ERKSHIRE. Unique housewife’s paradise 

in lovely garden, ¥3 acre, on high ground. 
Well-built brick Bungalow: good hall, lounge 
(15 ft. x 17 ft.), small dining room, 3 beds. 
well-equipped bright kitchen, larder, ample 
cupboards, etc., bathroom, loft. Brick garage, 
summer house, soft fruit, orchard. Main ser- 
vices. £5,000. —Appointment to view by 
letter only: PARKINSON, Traveller’s Joy, 
Cookham Dean, Berks. 











KENT, TENTERDEN. Valuable Dairy 
and Arable Farm with imposing period-style 
residence in delightful situation. Three rec., 
7 princip: al bedrooms, 7 baths., excellent dom- 
estic and servants’ quarters. Attractive 
pleasure gardens, garage for 3. Swimming 
pool. The modern farmhouse, 2 rec., 3 beds. 
Nine workers’ cottages. Modern tyings for 
21 cows. Extensive stables and outbuildings. 
About 250 acres. For sale as a whole or in 
2 parts. Plans and photos available. 


Nr. Cranbrook. Half-timbered Residence 
situated on high ground together with about 
42} acres. Two rec., 7 beds., 3 bath. Ample 
domestic accom. Outbuildings include garage. 
Tithe barn, oast house. Freehold. £11,500. 
Possession. 

Nr. Sevenoaks. Modern detached Residence 
near main train and *bus services to London. 
Two rec., 3 bed., bath, sep. w.c. Many labour- 
saving features. About Yacre. Freehold 
£4,950. Possession. 

Agents: W. E. R. RANDALL & Sons, for par- 
ticulars of the above and for properties in all 
parts of Kent. Owners and purchasers are 
invited to communicate with the agents at 
their offices, 23 Railway Street, Chatham, 
Kent (Tel. 3203). 






LANDFORD. Overlooking rolling coun- 
try. Semi-Bungalow, 4 acre garden. All 
conveniences.—Sketch and plans from ADAMS, 





RENCH & WRIGHT, Broadstone (Tel. 666, 
evenings 388). ve 
ORSET. Amid lovely unspoilt country 


under shelter of Purbeck Hills. Close to 
Corfe Castle and Swanage. Modern architect 
designed, of moderate size in just over 1 acre, 
enjoying expansive views to the south and 
west, a “veritable sun trap.’’ Five bed., 2 
bathrooms, 2 reception and one small. Mains 
electricity. £7,000. Just one of those places 
so difficult to find in East Dorset. 


New Forest, near Lyndhurst. Delightful 
location, absolutely unspoilt, modern 5 bed., 
3 reception, stz vbling and garage. One acre. 
Mains electricity. £6,750. 

RuMSEY & RUMSEY, Country Dept., 111 Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080), 
and 12 branches. 


RUM-ALAN, FORDOUN. This desir- 

able Residence, 27 miles from Aberdeen, 
is for sale. It has a fine southerly exposure 
and is sheltered from the north and east. It 
contains 3 public rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 maids’ 
rooms, inner hall with’ fireplace, and ample 
kitchen and other accommodation. Electric 
lighting plant. Two garages. Attractive lawns 
and gardens. Adjacent field of 14 acres with 
large vegetable garden and substantially built 
kennels and poultry houses. Assessed rental, 
£55. Feu-duty, £5.—Further particulars and 
cards to view from EDMONDS & LEDINGHAM, 
Advocates, 1 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 


ISKEARD (NR.), CORNWALL. Manor 

Estate, 60 acres arable and pasture, 150 
acres v‘oods. Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 w.c.s, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with 
Esse, etc. Good outbuildings. Main services. 
Vacant possession. Freehold.—Apply: OLVER 
AND Sons, Agents, Looe, Cornwall. 








FPSOM, SURREY. 
pointed Detached 
rebuilt 1948, 


Magnificently ap- 
Residence completely 
Immaculately decorated in 
faultless taste. Spacious entrance hall, down- 
stairs cloakroom, lovely through lounge, 
dining room, morning room, study, 4 double 
bedrooms (2 with fitted basins), luxurious 
ultra modern bathroom. 144 acre attractive 
garden. Greenhouse. Garage. Price £7,750 
freehold. (Folio 3668).—For details of tiiis 
and many similar properties, write or ’phone 
LINCOLN & Co., F.V.1., Surveyors, 83 Manor Rd., 
Wallington, Surrey. Ww ALlington 6601 (10 lines) 


GLos. --WORCS. BORDERS. Magnificent 

panoramic views Avon Valley, Bredon and 
Cotswold Hills. Georgian Brick House, 3 
reception, 4 principal, 2 secondary bedrooms, 
good domestic quarters, Aga cooker. Electric 
light, central heating. Garage (3 cars), delight- 
ful gardens, orchards and land, approximately 


7 















27 acres. £6,000 or near.—GEORGE HONE, 

F.A.., Tewkesbury. | 
ERSEY. ‘Selection of properties from 
£3,500-£15,000.—Offer by RUMSEY AND 








RUMSEY, Country Department, 111 Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. State 
accommodation and partic ul: ir Tequire ments. 
OMERSET. Charming Period Residence 
with spacious rooms. Hall, cloaks (h. and 
c.), 3 rec., 5 bed., bathroom. All mains. 
Delightful walled garden. £6,500 Freehold. 
Also Dorset: Uniquely positioned Small 
Country Residence, 2 rec., 3-4 bed., bi athroom, 
modern conveniences. 14 acres. £3,7 750 Free- 
hold.—GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Estate 
Agents, Yeovil. ’Phone 434. And at Basing- 
stoke. 
EST OF IRELAND. For salé, smal 
Sporting Estate with delightfully situ- 
ated well-designed compact house, excellent 
condition, all modern conveniences; good 
fishing, shooting, some hunting.—Box 1866, 
EASON’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, Dublin. 















NEW FOREST AND SOUTHAMPTON 

WATER (between). Tudor Period Resi- 
dence, 3 rec., 5 beds., 2 bathrooms. Double 
garage. Approx. 1 acre. Wealth beams; 
priest’s hole, original powdering rooms, many 
other period characteristics. Auction or sale 
privately. Photographs, etc. 
New Forest Borders. 2 
facilities. 
in the 


miles yachting 
One of most attractive properties 
district. Delightful House, 3 rec., 7 
beds., 2 baths., modern refinements. Aga. 
Main services. Double garage. Grounds 
natural beauty; tennis court. A _ beautiful 
property worthy appreciative purchaser. 
Price £12,000.—Details, photos: LEWIS AND 
Babcock, 40 High Street, Lymington, Hants. 





SOMERSET (near Clevedon). Interesting 
modern Detached Residence of unusual 
charm and with many unique features. Own 
grounds 6 acres overlooking sea. Lounge 
hall, dining, inner hall, kitchen, 5 bedrooms. 
All usual offices. Outhouses and garage. 
Possession. 
Somerset (13 miles Bristol). 
lent Smallholding. 
114 acres. 


£7,000. Excel- 
Old-world farmhouse and 
Splendid range farm buildings. All 
livestock, implements, etc., included. Free- 
hold. Possession. 

Gloucestershire. £10,500. Beautiful and 
historical old Cotswold Residence, carefully 
modernised throughout. Five reception, 
9 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, up-to-date offices. Main services. 
Central heating, etc. Grounds about 4 acres 
with attractive cottage. Freehold. Possession. 
Full particulars on application. Inquiries 
invited.—LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM. Estab- 
lished over a century. Specialists in the dis- 
posal of Country Properties in the Western 
Counties. 64 Queens Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331). Also at 18 Boulevard, Weston-super- 
Mare (Tel. 84). 





OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 





also at London, Joh 


For FARMS AND RANCHES 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


communicate with 


DOUGHTY & DOUGHTY 


ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND  VALUERS 


P.O. BOX 276, LUSAKA 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


h 








g and Salisbury 





Luxurious private estates 
or simple cottages. 


Town and Waterfront 
apartments. 


Private Islands and 
agricultural acreage. 


H. G. CHRISTIE 
Real Estate, 309 Bay St., 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


Cable: Christiand. TYPICAL 





BAHAMAS 


Own or rent a modern beach home with your own private beach. 





OF HOUSES OFFERED FOR SALE OR RENT 








yee” “CONONLEY,” NEWPORT, 

W.1. Freehold, Model Estate, 110 
acres, with beautiful modern residence set 
amidst rolling lawns, at an altitude of about 
2,700 ft., in surroundings of unsurpassed 
beauty and charm, and with extensive views. 
House consists of 3 bedrooms, 2 rec. rooms 
(heavily timbered and with Devon cutstone 
fireplace), all staff quarters, garage and mod- 
ern conveniences, extensive water supply, 
mains electricity. Estate consists of model 
dairy, commercial fruit, flower, and straw- 
berry cultivations, 25 acres of highest quality 
orange trees of approved exportable varieties, 
sub-divided and with private road. Thousands 
of very valuable hardwood plants have been 
established in groves, providing an additional 
high investment value. With live and dead- 
stock, £21,000. Location: on main road 7} 
miles from English colony of Mandeville, with 
best social, medical, educational and sporting 
facilities, offering all advantages of a superb 
climate all the year round (55-85 deg.).—For 
references, further particulars, and photo- 
graphs apply to Messrs. MACGREGOR AND 
WILLIAMS (Solicitors), Mandeville, Jamaica, 
3. WA. 





KENYA. OLDOBEYE ESTATE, EL- 
MENTEITA, This compact and highly 
developed Dairy Farm of 5,568 acres, carrying 
about 700 head of high- -grade Ayrshire cattle, 
is for sale as a going concern with early 
occupation. All cows are fully recorded and 
machine milked. Buildings include furnished 
taodern stone-built residence containing 2 
large reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, etc., with electric light and electrolux 
refrigerator, manager’s house and offices and 
up-to-date farm buildings mostly stone built 
comprising dairies, cooling house, A.1. labora- 
tory, stables, etc. Excellent potable water 
supplies from two boreholes piped to two 
reservoirs, houses, and troughs throughout the 
farm. Full range of modern dairy and cooling 
equipment and A.1. outfit. Two Fordson 
tractors, ete.—For further particulars apply 
to: Messrs. JAMES & GEORGE COLLIE, Solici- 
tors and Notaries Public, 1, East Craibstone 
Street, Aberdeen, or Messrs. DALGETY & Co., 
Ltp., 65, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


AMAICA. Notice to those wishing to settle 
in this sterling area. Businesses, Trading 
Estates, Hotels and Residences for sale. 
Particulars free of charge. Please state approx. 
capital available-—Box 1531. 


AMAICA. Solicitor just returned has been 

entrusted with Sales of some very desirable 

Properties ranging from £5,000 to £50,000. 
Inquiries from principals only.—Box 1560. 


AMAICA. Freehold Estate suitable for 

Private Residence or Guest House 60 miles 
north-west of Kingston. Magnificent views 
2,600 ft. up, 20 acres embracing gardens, 
tennis court, land cultivated with bananas, 
citrus, coffee, avacado pears, pimento, ete. 
On bus route and 4 miles railhead. Price 
£9,400 or with furniture £10,000.—BUSINESS 
BROKERS, LTD., 46 St. James’s Place, London 
8.W.1. (REGent 4720.) 


AMAICA. A Plot of Land comprising 

approximately One Acre Seaside Frontage 
on the popular North Coast. Two minutes’ 
walk from Run-away-bay Post Office. Ideal 
site for a bungalow. Gardener’s small cottage 
on land. Present owner leaving Jamaica, 
otherwise he would not be disposed to sell.— 
For particulars apply to CLINTON E. MULLINGS, 
Windhill, Old England P.O., Jamaica, B.W. i, 


KENYA. A Freehold Property of approxi- 
mately 1,800 acres situated in the upper 
Gilgil district. 

















Permanent river, dam and 
several springs. Cedar house with six large 
rooms, 360 acres wheat, 30 acres barley, 30 
acres oats, 30 acres lucerne. Approximately 
140 head high-grade Ayrshire cattle. Machin- 
ery includes Farmall H and Fordson Major 
tractors. Dodge 3-ton truck, etc. There is 
a very large dairy, milking bales, calf sheds 
loose boxes, grain store, etc. This property is 
situated ina beautiful residential district and 
is showing an excellent financial return.— 
Apply for fuller particulars and photographs 
to Colburn’s, Ltd. Box 1922, Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony. 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. Houses, plots, 

business propositions, investments, per- 
sonal advice.—Apply: KILNER ESTATES, P.O. 
Box 1147, Salisbury, S.R. 





ENYA. Very attractive and spacious, 

fully furnished House on 10 acres of 
lawn, garden and parkland; magnificent 
views. Three rec., 4 bed., 2 bath., garages, 
etc.; el. light; excellent water; unlimited ser- 
vice available. 11 miles from Nairobi on good 
road. First-class golf-tennis club close by. To 
exchange for one year (or more by mutual 
consent) for somewhat similar accommodation, 
preferably smaller, in U.K., near available 
saln on fishing, golf and good prep. school.— 
Apply, Box 1530. 


IVIERA. Sell or let, modern Furnished 
Freehold Flat. Garage. Near sea and 
golf. Beautiful views.—Box 1557. 


RHODESIA. Excellent Maize and Cattle 
*Farm (adjoining Portelet Estate), 3,228 
acres, 4 tobacco barns and sheds, comfortable 
House with large rooms, 4 miles river frontage 
with good grazing, well-timbered farm and no 
waste land except for small hill on extreme 
boundary. Farm consists of gentle slopes and 
grass vleis; good riding country; Railway 
siding 4 miles. Owner selling on account of 
age.—Glen Clova, P. Bag 570, Sinoia. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA AND BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS AGENCY, LTD., have a comprehensive 
list of Farms, Estates, Residences, Hotels and 
Commercial Undertakings for sale in these 
Colonies. Below are a few selections:— 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 314-acre Mixed 
Farm with excellent residence. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Garage, Service 
and Filling Station with residence. 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Licensed Hotel 
in local holiday resort. 

TRINIDAD. Mixed Estate 284 acres—cocoa, 
a limes, and pasture. Good residence. 
TRINI DAD. Small select Hotel. Fully 
licensed. 

JAMAICA. Garage and Service Station with 
licensed bar, store and residence, 
JAMAICA. Plantation 200 acres—coconuts, 
sugar and bananas. Residence. 

For details of above and full lists please apply: 
NATIONAL BUSINESS AGENCY, LTD., Overseas 
Department, 63-4, Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. Tel.: MANsion House 4922. 











SOUTHERN RHODESIA. SHACKLETON 
AND LIDDELL, of P.O. Box 1562, Salisbury, 
House, Land, and Estate Agents, have a com- 
prehensive list of Farms, Houses, Hotels, 
Businesses and Building Sites for sale. 
Inquiries, which will be treated promptly and 
courteously, are invited. 

OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are con- 

templating settling in the Rhodesias, and 
wish to purchase a Farm, House, Business, 
Hotel or Land, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
OF ExeEcutTors, LTD. (Established 1895), 
Manica Road, Salisbury. P.O. Box 21. Tele- 
grams “Trust.’’ Approximately 100 ranches 
and farms always available, together with 
many houses, businesses, hotels and other 
types of property. Descriptive brochures with 
lists of properties available on request. 

OUTHERN RHODESIA. Excellent 

Tobacco and Mixed Farming proposition, 
1,700 acres; 6 tobacco barns, grading shed, 
tying shed, etc.; 150 head of cattle; extremely 
nice homestead; ample water supply, excellent 
grazing. Lock, stock and barrel, including 
furniture in homestead and all crops, price 
£20,000.—Full details from KILNER ESTATES, 
P.O. Box 1147, Salisbury, S.R. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Bairns- 

FATHER & CLOETE (Alphen Estate 

Agency) would appreciate inquiries from 
intending immigrants and settlers requiring 
information or advice in regard to the purchase 
of Farms or Properties. Both principals are 
actively engaged in farming operations on a 
large scale.—Proprietors: H. F. J. BAIRNS- 
FATHER, H. A. C. BAIRNSFATHER CIOETE 
(Member of Institute of Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers of South Africa), Auctioneers, 
Property Consultants, Estate Brokers and 
Agricultural Advisers, Specialists in Farm 
Properties. Address: “ Alphen,’’ Constantia, 
Wynberg, Cape Province, S.A. Telephone 
and Cable: Alphen-Wynberg. 

UMBA. In the Highlands of Rhodesia, 

a fully licensed Hotel catering for the 
tourist and holiday trade. 26 bedrooms, usual 
reception rooms, bar, together with 45 acres 
of land. Turnover £10,000 per year. Price 
£26,000.—Details from SHACKLETON AND 
LIDDELL, P.O. Box 1562, Salisbury. 
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Wool from a famous strain of mountain sheep —the 
Scottish Blackface—is blended with other speciatly selected wools and 
spun into tough, springy carpet yarn. It is this yarn, woven on modern 
looms by craftsmen weavers of Kilmarnock, that gives such resilience, 
comfort and long life to every carpet and rug bearing the BM K label. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 


MOTHPROOF 


CARPETS & RUGS 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 


Sue leaily of Susser Such 


Glowing embers captured in their rich and mellow 
tones . . . a Spell is cast and fantasy is there. The 
enduring beauty of Sussex Brick Fireplaces is 
perfectly exemplified in our illustration of the B33, 


one of many Finch creations exclusively designed 


and manufactured by the Finch Organization. 






Bs. FPINCEe 2&2 CO. LTD. ) 
Belvedere Works, Barkingside, Essex « 
SHOWROOMS AT ¢ 
Finch Corner, Eastern Avenue, Ilford ) ORGANIZATION 
SCOTTISH AGENT: 
P. Forsythe, Paton & Co.( Agencies) Lid 
106 West George Street, Glasgow 


{ ge 
“ew en 
Tele. : Douglas 5446/7 — aE 6 S 


Write in today to the address shown for FREE 
illustrated catalogue 
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OU can see it’s the aristocrat of 
cabinetsink units with solid stainless 
steel working surface all in one piece, 
and cabinet in beautiful cream enamel 
that’s hard as flint. 
There’s a model to fit your kitchen— 
can’t you picture it there? 


EVERY UNIT 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
BY THE MAKERS 











Illustrated is Double-Drainer 
Single-Sink model, size 63 in. x 
36 in. x 21 in. Price 58 gns. (mixer 
fittings extra), H.P. terms. No 
dockets. 

This price does not apply to Ireland. 

See the full range at any good builders’ merchants or hardware store, 
or write for full particulars to 

Andrews Bros. (Bristol) Ltd.. Stainless House, Weston-Super-Mare. 
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Lhigabeth Ome 
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Ryvita 
and 


Marmalade 


FOR BREAKFAST 








“‘Itwasa 
heart-breaking 
sight... 


‘I rushed upstairs and found the tank had burst. Carpets, bedding, 
armchairs, piano—everything we had was soaked and spoiled. My heart 
' sank at the thought of the cost of putting it all 
right again. What a blessing we were insured! 
The ‘General’ paid the claim — under the terms 
of our Householders’ Comprehensive Policy — in 


full and without question. An investment reckoned 





in shillings turned out to be the saving of our home.” 


Peace of mind costs very little 


£600 cover on household goods for only 30/- 
premium, against fire, burglary, flood and 
more than 20 other risks—is just an example 
of what the ‘General’ Householders’ Compre- 


hensive Policy offers you. Plus 100°, No-Claim 
Bonus, every sixth year. Find out more— 
while it’s in your mind. Send the coupon 
off to-day. 


4c/8r 
| posal form of the 


5 and pro 
re pull particular: at Insurance Policy. ¢, " | ra 0 regal 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 





—— 


Please send ™ 


| q } ehensive 

| General’ Householders Comprehenst 
*Gen 

i 

NAME 





— General Buildings 
CL | Perth, Scotland 
FAMOUS F OR ALI CLASSES OF INSURANCE 









“SD 
GE & By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suyteme 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 32/4; Half Bottle 16/11. U.K. only. 

















‘HEATING | 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVED 


by installing 


HOPES 


Automatic 


SYSTEMS 


For Oil or Solid Fuel 








LEO 
Work &F Dirt 


MORE 


Economical 


For further particulars write to: ‘ 
HOPE’S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
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Tea time, with the Spring sunshine gleaming 
on the walnut break-front bookcase, and 
catching the gold on the Gesso mirror and 
table. 

These charming reproductions of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century furniture are chosen 
from the many examples of period style pieces 


in the Furnishing Galleries on the third floor. 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW1 
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Harhip 


MISS ROSIE HILL 


Miss Rosie Hill is a daughter of Lord and Lady Francis Hill, of Stoke Corner, Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire 
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HARMONY IN THE NEW FOREST 


HE idyllic character of the New Forest as 

a haunt of ancient peace has not been 
matched, in recent times, by persistent 
wrangles between the Crown (now represented 
by the Forestry Commissioners) and _ the 
Commoners, who still preserve a measure of 
autonomy in their domestic affairs from Saxon 
days. Now modern ideas regarding the need 
for national parks and nature reserves, which 
most of us so heartily endorse, seem to have 
brought the contending parties to terms in the 
commonsense atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, where the Government’s New Forest Bill 
has just been examined by a Select Committee. 

The chief points at issue when the Bill was 
given its second reading were the constitution 
and powers of the ancient Court of Verderers, 
the position of the Forestry Commissioners and 
the nature of their duties and responsibilities as 
the modern representative of the Crown. The 
constitution of the Court is of great importance 
to the Commoners in view of the fact that— 
quite apart from their powers to make and 
administer bye-laws—none cf the enclosures 
and developments contemplated by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the Forestry Commis- 
sioners can be carried out under the Bill without 
the authority of the Verderers. Since 1877 the 
Court has consisted of an official verderer and 
six verderers elected by the Commoners. The 
Bill proposes to increase the number of ver- 
derers to ten—the official verderer, five elective 
verderers and four appointed respectively by 
the Minister of Agriculture, by the Forestry 
Commission, by the County Council and by a 
designated amenity society. The Commoners’ 
complaint that their voice might be outvoted 
in any conflict of opinion with the official view 
has now been set at rest by an agreement 
accepted in the House of Lords Committee that 
the members of the Court of Verderers appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, or the Forestry 
Commission, shall not vote on questions of pro- 
posed enclosure for cultivation or timber grow- 
ing as the case may be. 

Questions of their financial solvency have 
also perturbed the Commoners, and in the New 
Forest Report of the Baker Committee it was 
suggested that an annual grant should be made 
from the Forestry Fund representing “that part 
of the Verderers’ expenses which was not 
directed solely to the benefit of the Commoners.”’ 
The House of Lords Select Committee, on the 
other hand, seem to have thought that if the 
Verderers were relieved of the clearing of scrub, 
the burning of heather, and the maintenance of 
culverts and bridges, they would then be able 
to do without a State grant, and make them- 
selves financially secure from the marking fees 
and the other sources of revenue named in the 
Bill. In this case the obvious party to carry out 


the work the Verderers abandon is the Forestry 
Commission, whose exact responsibilities have 
till now remained undefined. On the suggestion 
of the Committee a new clause has been accepted 
which will make the Commissioners responsible 
for drainage, culverts and bridges, and the pro- 
tection of grazing from scrub and self-sown trees. 
This clause for the first time gives statutory 
definition to the respective functions of the 
Forestry Commissioners and the Verderers. 


LANDS TRIBUNAL 


N sponsoring the Lands Tribunal Bill, which 

makes new statutory arrangements for 
settling disputes in connection with the valua- 
tion of land, the Attorney-General paid a well 
merited tribute to the system of arbitration 
which has prevailed for the past thirty years, 
and in particular to the official arbitrators, “‘a 
succession of able and public spirited people 
who have most carefully and conscientiously 
discharged their difficult and responsible duties.” 
Lord Uthwatt’s Committee on Compensation 
and Betterment, one remembers, could find no 
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NOT FORGOTTEN 


f es often in the winter comes a day, 
Warm, soft and clear with a sweet breath 
of May. 
So in the withered years of good old age, 
Youth’s lovely hand turns back a memoried page. 


IRENE H. LeEwis. 
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more satisfactory alternative to the existing 
system in 1942; but since that date, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross explained, the legal difficulties and 
implications arising in connection with questions 
of valuation had grown substantially greater, 
and the whole basis of the code which the 
official arbitrators have to administer had been 
radically changed by the Town and Country 
Planning Act. The Government, he said, felt it 
of great importance in cases where real legal 
difficulties might arise that the tribunal of first 
instance should be capable of giving an authori- 
tative legal decision which would be capable of 
appeal not only to the High Court, but if 
necessary to the House of Lords. At present the 
official arbitrators are surveyors who sit alone 
without the benefit of legal advice. The argu- 
ment that this not infrequently leads to 
unnecessary expense in having a case stated 
and going to the High Court for more precise 
legal definition seems well founded, and the new 
Tribunal, to which all cases will be referred for 
arbitration in future, is to consist of a lawyer 
President and other members being in part 
lawyers and in part surveyors. One of its first 
jobs will obviously be to deal with the claims 
arising out of the £300 million fund in respect 
of loss of development value. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


HE Government’s decision to enquire into 

the laws concerning cruelty to wild animals 
can do no harm and may do much good, If the 
recent debate on Mr. Seymour Cocks’s Bill to 
prohibit certain field sports showed one thing 
more clearly than another it was that the case 
against them rests too often either on ignorance 
or on misguided sentiment. It is important that 
the committee shall consist not only of people 
who are thoroughly familiar with the country- 
side, but who can speak with authority also on 
the reactions of wild creatures to pain so far as 
we can know them. What it should not consist 
of are those who object to certain sports simply 
because others enjoy them, and those who per- 
sist in endowing foxes, otters, deer and even 
fish with human sensibilities. This is a matter 
for experts, and not for cranks who are incap- 
able of weighing evidence. We hope too that 
the enquiry will not be confined to wild animals. 
There are cruelties in the towns every day—in 
slaughterhouses, in the traffic in horses, as well 
as to cats and dogs—that cry just as loudly for 
redress as any perpetrated in the country, and 
which our existing laws, although they go far, 
are apparently insufficient to keep in check. 
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PIT PROPS 

NE quarter of the pit props used in the 

coal mines comes from our own woods, 
The main supply is imported from Scandinavia 
and elsewhere at much higher prices than the 
Board of Trade allows the National Coal Board 
to pay for British pit props. Woodland owners 
have been trying for two years to get this policy 
changed so as to encourage the regular thinning 
of plantations to provide pit props, but so far 
they have made little impression on the authori- 
ties. Part of the trouble no doubt is that the 
Minister of Agriculture is responsible for home 
forestry policy, the Board of Trade controls 
timber purchases, and the Treasury has a say 
in prices. Surely the time has come to give 
complete responsibility to the Minister of 
Agriculture for the development of home-grown 
timber resources, and part of this responsibility 
should be the development of markets for what 
is produced. The Forestry Commission, which 
comes directly under the Minister, is by far the 
biggest producer of home-grown pit props, and 
it should be a comparatively simple matter to 
arrange for the Commission to co-operate with 
private owners and the timber trade in the 
marketing of pit props so as to provide more 
nearly what the National Coal Board want and 
also give an economical outlet tor immature 
timber that can best be used as pit props. 


TRAVELLING HOPEFULLY 


HE timely suggestion has been made that, 

now British Railways are the property of 
the British people, the owners might be given 
facilities for ascertaining the names of their 
stations. These are, of course, invariably to be 
found somewhere, but, owing to the caution 
engendered during the war against giving away 
information sought by the enemy, on some 
lines patient research is required to find them 
and on all a good deal of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter receives equal, or greater, promin- 
ence. A foreigner is reputed to have been 
struck by the large number of country stations 
called Gentlemen, and on a recent slow night 
journey between Warminster and Reading we 
noticed that even the transparent labels had 
been removed from the flickering oil lamps of 
wayside stations, so that no clue whatever of 
his whereabouts was afforded to a traveller who 
happened to be a stranger in those parts and 
unacquainted with Middle English dialect. 
A standard pattern of clear and repetitive 
illuminated name-plates should be adopted 
universally, as on the Underground; and the 
pleasure of travelling in expresses would be 
much increased if at least in one place on every 
station a large board were set at an angle of 
45 degrees to the direction of transit, so that 
travellers at speed might glimpse the name 
without dislocating their necks. 


FOR THE GOLFING SPECTATOR 


OMPARED with those at other games the 

spectators at a golf match have in some 
ways an inevitably hard time. They cannot sit 
in comfort nor even stand in discomfort while 
the pageant unrolls itself for their benefit; they 
must be continually on the move pursuing the 
players, often amid a swirling mob, where they 
can see only “the ’oofs of the ’orses.”’ An 
ingenious suggestion, attributed to Bobby 
Locke, has lately been made whereby they 
should at least know which club their favourite 
has taken for his last shot. An official is to 
carry a long pole, with a cleft at the top, into 
which he inserts a number indicating the club. 
The idea of the pole is an old one, being first 
used in the long since historic match between 
Vardon and Park, but in this case it only showed 
the result of each hole, and this more elaborate 
use of it is new. There is an obvious objection, 
namely, that the knowledge that A has taken a 
particular club for his second may be a help 
to B, and might be taken to constitute advice. 
So no numbers could be hoisted until after both 
had played their strokes, at any rate if they 
were much the same distance from the hole. And 
by the time they had moved on again the sup- 
posed passion for knowledge on the spectator’s 
part might have died down. 
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A PROMISE OF SPRING 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


points raised during the recent debate 
on the Anti-Hunting Bill was the sugges- 
tion that a salmon fighting for its life for 20 
minutes with a hook in its mouth suffers as 
much pain as does an otter killed by hounds. 
For my part.I question whether a fish is 


A poin the many more or loss extraneous 


capable of feeling any pain at all. Those who 
have spent much of their spare time with rods 
in their hands will recall many occasions when 
a salmon or a trout has put up a remarkably 
dull and unenterprising fight, which suggested 
it was neither frightened nor hurt, but was 
merely trying to free itself from something in 
which it had become entangled. They will 
probably also remember that the same lethargic 
fish, when lifted out of the water in a net, im- 
mediately came to very active life indeed when 
it realised that it was in danger. There is a 
general belief when a fish behaves in this fashion 
that the hook is embedded in some gristly part of 
the mouth where there are no nerves, but it has 
been my experience that there is no rule about 
this, and I have encountered perfectly con- 
ditioned salmon and trout which have shown no 
anxiety during the playing of them when the 
hook was well home in the back of the mouth, or 
even in the tongue itself. 


* * 
* 


CLEAR instance of this was provided 
when, while fishing for brown trout with 
large wet fly on an Irish river, I rose and 
hooked a 10-lb. salmon. With a light 9-foot rod 
and only thirty yards of line with a small 
amount of backing on my reel, I viewed the 
situation with some anxiety, but though I had 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


struck heavily and driven the hook well home, 
the salmon was in no way upset or alarmed. It 
cruised back and forth across the river in a most 
leisurely, almost bored, manner, obediently 
obeying the slightest check on its excursions, 
and after about five minutes of these genteel 
proceedings it allowed itself to be negotiated 
out of the water in a net several sizes too small 
for it. 


* * 
* 


HAD hooked and played this fish from a 

narrow eel-weir constructed across the river 
from bank to bank, which, with its sloping, 
slippery sides and very narrow top, was a most 
unfortunate spot for the salmon v. man all-in 
contest which then took place. Immediately 
I scooped the fish out of the river it took a flying 
leap which broke the landing net, and fell on 
top of the dam. Dropping the rod, I grabbed 
the fish with both hands, but it slipped away from 
my grip and another vigorous jump brought it 
down the stone slope to the water’s edge. Its 
next leap carried it back over the top of the dam 
to the river’s brink on the other side, where 
luckily I was just in time to throw myself flat on 
it and hold it there until I had knocked it out 
with my fist. During the struggle the cast 
was broken, and when I searched for my fly I 
found it firmly embedded in the root of the 
tongue, which according to our ideas, is the 


most sensitive part of a salmon’s anatomy. 
This particular episode seems to afford some 
proof that a fish is incapable of feeling pain, 
since this salmon’s behaviour when out of the 
water showed that it was in perfect condition, 
and fit to fight for its life. 


* * 
* 


I MENTION all this tentatively, for it is 
generally accepted nowadays that no one 
has the faintest idea what is passing ina salmon’s 
mind, what it is that dictates its uncertain 
behaviour, or how it will react in various circum- 
stances. I have, however, frequently experi- 
enced much the same sort of thing with ordinary 
brown trout, but perhaps the clearest proof 
that a fish is regardless of pain is afforded by that 
game fighter of the sea, the barracouta, which 
at the present time is in bad odour, since 
under the name of snoek, and enclosed in a 
tin, it is one of the things that we are sup- 
posed to eat. 

One trolls for barracouta with a dead bait 
equipped with two triangles of fearsome-looking 
hooks, and it is a common, in fact a quite usual 
experience for this fish to snap savagely at the 
bait three or four times at intervals of about 
five seconds until either the hooks drive home or 
the bait is torn off and eaten. At each tug on 
the line one responds with as vigorous a strike 
as the tackle will stand, for the barracouta 
has a particularly hard mouth which is nearly 
hook-proof, but this has no effect whatsoever on 
the fish, which presumably has no sense of pain, 
since it will continue its attacks on the bait after 
the hooks have been torn out of its jaws. It 
is not unusual to find. when it is eventually 
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brought to the boat, that several of its large, 
ivory teeth have been broken off by the strikes 
that failed to drive the hooks into its mouth. 
ae 7 
* 


A attempt to obtain a few wood-pigeons for 

the pot recently coincided with one of those 
perfect afternoons when a sun with appreciable 
warmth in its rays sinks to the western horizon in 
a cloudless sky. The pigeons were present in 
large numbers, but the weather conditions, 
which made standing under the trees a pleasant 
experience instead of a chilly one, was also ideal 
from the point of view of the birds, which, as we 
know, put safety first in all things. I learnt during 
the hour and a half in which I patiently watched 
flight after flight come in to their roosting-place, 
after a day in the fields dealing with the kale, 
that the one fellow in this land who does not need 
a pair of State spectacles is the wood-pigeon. 
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The birds arrived in small packs of thirty 
or forty, and the absence of wind enabled them 
to fly round at a considerable height over the 
clump of Scotch firs where they intended to 
roost. Although on the arrival of each flight 
I withdrew into the heart of the rhododendron 
bush in which I had taken cover, it was obvious 
that sooner or later one of the pigeons passed on 
the information that it had noticed something 
very ominous and unpleasant in the under- 
growth below, and after another circle of the 
trees to confirm this report the pack would 
wing its way off to another roosting-site. When 
at sunset I wandered off in search of that ex- 
tremely rare animal, the rabbit, a solitary speci- 
men of which might possibly be coming out for 
its evening meal, my bag consisted of a brace of 
inedible magpies which had offered me an easy 
shot as they passed my hide on their way from 
one plantation to the next. 
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At the back of one’s mind is the quite fal 
belief that, if the larder requires a few woo: 
pigeons, all one has to do is to go out in t} 
afternoon to one of their recognised roostin 
sites with a gun and some cartridges, and 
a couple of hours one will have more than 
needed fora pigeon pie. But unless there isa ga! 
blowing that will hamper the birds’ flight, this is 
a complete waste of time if one has neglected to 
do anything about camouflage. It is my ex 
perience also, that however carefully one may 
construct one’s hide, it is essential not only to be 
wearing clothes that match the general colour of 
that hide, but also to have a cloth case for the 
barrels of the gun And, unless one has one of 
those rich port-wine complexions that were 
quite common in the days of my youth, but 
are rarely seen to-day, one should do something 
about a facial make-up with a few smears 
of mud. 


A TRIP TO ALASKA 


Written and Illustrated by COLLINGWOOD 


INGRAM 





LAKE BENNETT .. . “A DESOLATE SOLITUDE WITH NEITHER BOAT NOR RAFT TO RUFFLE ITS JADE-GREEN WATERS” 


| ee many the Far North holds an almost 


irresistible attraction. This is not difficult 

to understand, for once you have visited the 
Arctic in summer you can never forget the wild 
beauty of its lonely landscapes, the enduring 
glory of its colourful skies, or the sting of its 
frosty breath upon your cheek. There is also 
a strange fascination in the persistent illusion 
that you have entered another world—that you 
have somehow strayed into a remote and 
unfamiliar planet as yet unspoilt by man. 
Writers have termed these nostalgic memories 
“The Call of the North.” It was, I suppose, in 
answer to this call that I took my trip to Alaska. 

Since the war one can travel there by car 
over the 1,500 miles of the recently constructed 
Alaska Highway, but at the time of my visit all 
coastwise traffic had to be carried by sea or air. 
I count myself fortunate in choosing the sea 
route, for the voyage proved to be one of endless 
interest. For over 1,000 miles the ship’s course 
lay in a landlocked waterway, or submerged 
valley, running approximately parallel with the 
coastal spurs of the Cascade Range. This deep 
but narrow seaway is flanked on its western side 
by a loosely-linked chain of hilly islands and on 
the other by the thickly wooded mountains of 
the mainland. 

Occasionally it broadens into a kind of 
fjord, but for the most part it is no more than 
a channel, sometimes only a few furlongs wide. 
A stranger might suppose that on dark nights 
navigation in such a confined space, without so 
much as a single shore light to guide the helms- 
man, would prove a ticklish business, but 


apparently this is not so, for even when we ran 
into dense fog and visibility fell to a few yards, 
the skipper did not deem it necessary to slacken 
speed. It seems that with the mountains so 
close on either beam, he is able to steer by the 
siren’s echo alone—a feat which must, of course, 
require not only an acute sense of hearing but a 
truly amazing knowledge of that intricate coast. 

We passed Vancouver Island during the 
night of June 4. Thenceforward the landscape 
was much as God made it, happily free from 
human habitations : nor were there other signs 
of life. No doubt bear, deer and lesser sylvan 
creatures dwell in the depths of those dark and 
interminable forests, but so far as eye or ear 
could tell they .might have been utterly 
deserted. For hours on end only the rhythmic 
throb of the ship’s engines broke the silence of 
the unrolling scene. True, here and there, we 
passed a half-forsaken hamlet or a deserted 
lumberman’s camp, but places large enough to 
warrant a call, namely, the few timber-built 
towns that owe their existence to the salmon 
or halibut fisheries or to the timber or mineral 
wealth of the locality, lay hundreds of miles 
apart. These were, in turn, Alert Bay, Prince 
Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell and Juneau—all, 
save the first, being in American territory. 

As we journeyed northwards more and 
more snow appeared upon the mountain sides 
and the timber-line descended to increasingly 
lower levels. Although from a distance the 
forest seemed to be composed exclusively of 
conifers, a closer acquaintance (at least in the 
neighbourhood of Wrangell) showed that, in 


fact, they contained a fairly rich and varied flora. 
Among the shrubs the thimbleberry—or Nootka 
Bay bramble—with its large, white, rose-like 
blossom was undoubtedly the most striking, 
although the ubiquitous little Ledum glandu- 
losum, with its foamy clusters of flowers, was 
also an attractive plant. Ecologically it was of 
considerable interest to note that wherever a 
comparatively recent avalanche had cut a 
broad swath through the standing forest the 
space thus cleared would, in the first instance, 
always be colonised by a local species of alder 
(Alnus sinuata). Densely clothed by seedlings 
of this deciduous tree, these scars appeared from 
the sea as bright grass-green patches in an 
otherwise uniformly sombre forest. In course 
of time the alders are slowly, but surely, ousted 
until at last they are entirely replaced by the 
dominant conifer species (Abzes and Thuja). 
As we approached Juneau the scenery 
became even grander and generally more im- 
pressive. Now one could see that almost every 
inlet was choked at its farther end with a vast 
snowfield which usually terminated in a rugged 
cliff of iridescent ice. Of these glaciers the one 
called Taku is incomparably the largest. 
Extending inland far beyond the reach of human 
vision, its sea-washed face stretches for over 
a mile. Confronted by this great expanse of 
ice and snow, and surrounded on all sides by 
floating icebergs, it was difficult to believe that 
one had not already reached Arctic waters: 
indeed, only by glancing back and seeing the 
tree-grown arms of the fjord could this illusion 
be dispelled. For a traveller newly come from 


oe 








» tropics it was indeed a strange and surpris- 

sight. In these latitudes one was unprepared 
for a polar scene—with a distant view of vegeta- 
tion the thing seemed a gross incongruity, a mis- 
placed piece in Nature’s jigsaw puzzle. 

At midsummer, the Taku glacier is con- 
stantly ‘“‘calving,” or shedding huge blocks of 
ice from its seaward edge. Seen against the 
slanting rays of the sun, icebergs thus formed 
were of dazzling splendour. Like gems of 
gigantic size, they possessed the pecular property 
of appearing to be illuminated from within, a 
phenomenon which gave the impression they 
were radiating an incandescent light of exqui- 
sites hues ranging from clear turquoise green to 
pale peacock blue. Curiously enough these float- 
ing islands of ice appeared to be favourite 
resting-places for a number of sea birds, including 
cormorants, gulls and Arctic terns. Indeed, the 
last were so plentiful that there must have been 
an exceptionally large colony of them breeding 
in the vicinity. 

We docked at Skagway in the early hours 
of June 8. In the nineties of last century 
this was the port of entry and exit of all who 
took part in the famous gold rush to Yukon, 
Although it is now a peaceful law-abiding town, 
something of the wild and romantic atmosphere 
of that fantastic period still lingers over the 
place. Upon a tall cliff overlooking the harbour 
some forgotten person has painted, for all to see, 
a stupendous skull and crossbones under which, 
in proportionately large letters, are inscribed 
the words “Soapy Smith’’—the nickname of 
Jefferson Randolph Smith, a notorious rogue of 
those hectic days. As as artist in crime, it would 
seem, this Soapy is deserving of a measure 
of fame; moreover he might, with justification, 
claim the dubious distinction of being a pioneer 
among gangsters. Supported by a following of 
over a hundred ruffians, by the beginning of 
1898 he had become the undisputed ruler of the 
town, and at the same time the leader of an 
organised gang of criminals. Writing of Skag- 
way in that year, Col. S. Steele of the North- 
West Mounted Police, said: “‘Robbery and 
murder occur daily. People come here with 
money and next morning have not the price of 
a meal. ... In White Pass above the town 
frequently some poor fellow is found lifeless on 
his sled with powder marks on his back and his 
pockets inside out.’”’ But Soapy did not always 
kill his victims. Having established a gambling 
den known as Jeff’s Place (which, by the way, 
may still be seen with its baize-covered tables 
and well-thumbed cards) he apparently preferred 
to rob the returning miners of their hard-earned 
gains by illicit play. Only if he failed to acquire 
their gold by this means were they doped or 
knocked senseless by one of his henchmen. 
Needless to say, on recovering consciousness 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF BENNETT CITY: ONCE A TOWN WITH A POPULATION 
OF MORE THAN 10,000, IT IS NOW COMPLETELY DESERTED 


these unfortunate wretches would invariably 
find themselves penniless. At last things came 
to such a pass that a handful of townsmen 
decided to take the law into their own hands and 
for that purpose formed what they called a 
Vigilance Committee. On July 8, 1898, this 
committee, with Judge Shelbrede acting as 
spokesman, issued an ultimatum to Soapy 
Smith. He must either return that afternoon 
the gold that had been stolen from a miner 
named Stewart or he must suffer the conse- 
quences. Soapy impudently ignored the threat. 
Here let me quote P. H. Godsell’s description of 
the closing scene. “‘ Rifle in hand, Soapy once 
more strode down Broadway, again a lone and 
defiant figure. Through the smoky light he saw 
ahead the massed figures of the Vigilantes: 
‘Hands up!’ .. . the words snapped like a whip- 
lash, ‘Halt!’ Rooted to the spot, Soapy swung 
his rifle forward. At that moment he recognised 
his enemy. ... The reports of the firearms 
blended. Mortally wounded, Reid fired again 
as he crashed to the ground. Soapy Smith had 
reached the end of the trail; Reid’s bullet had 
found his heart.”’ 





A COW MOOSE SWIMMING ACROSS LAKE TAGISH 


Somewhat prosaically one now travels from 
Skagway to Yukon Territory by train, and 
to-day the terrors of the White Pass are 
but faded memories. Save for a few broken 
shacks there is now nothing left to mark the 
trail of that “long black line” of humanity 
which once struggled so desperately through the 
snowdrifts to gain the summit of the pass—even 
the graves of those who fell by the way are no 
longer visible. But on the shores of Lake 
Bennett, 10 or 12 miles beyond the crest, signs 
of its passage are still in evidence. Here that 
insane quest for gold came to a temporary halt. 
The check at this point was caused by an 
optional change in the mode of transport, for it 
was here that those participating in the north- 
bound trek had a chance of continuing their 
journey by water which, of course, was a far 
quicker and easier means of travel than over- 
land haulage. But such a change necessitated 
the felling of timber and the building of boats 
with, of course, an inevitable delay of some 
weeks. . 

As a result, a town with a transient 
population of more than 10,000 sprang into 
existence. Of those 10,000 no living soul 
remains; Bennett City is now utterly deserted. 
Round the ruined church gophirs scamper to and 
fro, while the wrecked remains of what were 
formerly human homes are now the habitations 
of birds and bats—of that teeming throng which 
once pressed forward with the blind persistence 
of lemmings, not one is left. The lake, too, has 
become a desolate solitude with neither boat 
nor raft to ruffle its jade-green waters. I remem- 
ber seeing, perched on the tip of a broken- 
headed spruce, an old bald cagle which appeared 
to be critically surveying the lifeless scene. One 
could not help wondering whether that self- 
same bird—since eagles are notoriously long- 
lived—had once looked down upon a busy and 
populous city. 

At Carcross | lett the train and embarked 
on an ancient and very dilapidated stern-wheel 
steamer. The name Carcross, by the way, is a 
modern abbreviation of “Caribou Crossing,”’ 
the place being originally so-called because it 
was here that migrating caribous regularly 
traversed the narrow neck of land that separates 
Lake Bennett from Lake Tagish. During the 
subsequent trip to Taku Arm an interesting 
incident occurred. Near the centre of the lake 
—at a point where it was at least five miles 
broad—we encountered a cow moose swimming 
towards its western shore. Although we turned 
aside and approached to within a few yards of 
her, she showed no signs of fear and did not 
deviate an inch from her course. As I later saw 
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“AS WE JOURNEYED NORTHWARDS MORE AND MORE SNOW APPEARED UPON THE MOUNTAIN SIDES AND THE 
TIMBER-LINE DESCENDED TO INCREASINGLY LOW LEVELS ” 


another moose crossing the sea-channel near 
Ketchikan, it would appear that a limited 
expanse of water is no deterrent to the move- 
ments of these mammals. 

Of the birds observed in this region the 
spotted sandpiper seemed most in keeping with 
the boreal scene. They haunted the pebbly 
fringe of the lakes where the males could be 
constantly seen indulging in their nuptial flights. 
During these brief excursions over the water the 
bird would utter a series of clear piping notes 
followed by a rippling, piccolo-like roulade. It 
was a sound as symbolic of the North as the 
whinnying call of the whimbrel or the weird 
wailing cry of a loon—it was, in short, a noise 
that one’s ear seemed to expect in that empty, 
snow-patched landscape. But actually it was 


THE THIMBLEBERRY AT WRANGELL. The leaves of the 


true Thimbleberry are made up of several separate segments her, 





not as empty as it seemed. Although unob- 
trusive and easily overlooked, waxwings, or 
cedar birds as they are called here, were by no 
means rare in parts of the fir forests, while fair 
numbers of yellow warblers (Dendroica) fre- 
quented the willow and birch bushes that formed 
low scrubs in some of the more boggy places. 
Cliff swallows and olive-sided flycatchers were 
also noted in some numbers. 

Considering the almost Arctic character of 
the climate (in winter as much as 90 degrees F. 
of frost has been recorded, and even at this mid- 
summer season I noticed on several occasions 
that some of the shallower pools were coated 
with a film of ice) the number of flowering plants 
to be seen along the shores of Lake Tagish was 
surprising. By far the most beautiful of these 
was the flax-blue Pole- 
moneum humile, Another 
interesting and pretty 
species was a bushy 
willow carrying reddish 
catkins, and a dwarf 
birch with small round 
leaves (Betula pumila) 
struck me as a very at- 
tractive shrub. 

On the return jour- 
ney the train was halted 
near the summit of the 
White Pass to give the 
passengers a chance to 
stretch their legs and to 
admire the view. We 
were told it would re- 
main there for a quarter 
of an hour. True that 
did not give me long, but 
if I hurried I might be 
able to collect a few of 
the plants I wanted. So, 
seizing my fern-trowel, I 
dashed over a near-by 
knoll and frantically be- 
gan digging. Having 
gathered all I could in 
the time I hastily re- 
turned to the halting 
place. The train had 
gone! To be stranded 
in a wilderness, thirty 
miles from anywhere, 
with only the clothes 
one stood up in was 
in itself serious 
enough, but what per- 
haps worried me 
more was the know- 
ledge that my south- 
bound boat was sail- 
ing that night from 
Skagway. If I missed 
as now seemed 


certain, I would inevitably lose my con- 


nections to England and consequently all the 
money I had paid in advance for my reserva- 
What was the best course to adopt? 


tions, 





A TOTEM POLE AT ALERT BAY 


By following the line I could not very well miss 
my way, but that would mean an eight-hours’ 
trudge on an empty stomach. Should I, then, 
wait for another train? Since they only ran 
three times a week that seemed to offer an even 
less attractive prospect. No, there was no alter- 
native—I would have to tackle the journey on 
foot. Having come to this grim conclusion, 
I lit a cigarette and with as good a grace as 
possible started off on my thirty-mile walk. 
I could not have gone more than a few hundred 
yards when my attention was attracted by a 
faint rumbling noise. Running up the embank- 
ment, I peered over its edge into the valley 
below. Although I could scarcely credit the 
evidence of my eyes, there sure enough in the far 
distance was the sinuous form of the truant 
train, slowly and laboriously backing its way 
up the steep incline. So somebody had dis- 
covered my absence: they were returning to 
pick me up! With a sigh of relief I sat down 
on a hummock patiently to await the train’s 
arrival. 
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HUNTING ON THE FELLS 


Written and Illustrated by CHRISTOPHER STRINGER 


liar character of wildness and unconven- 

tionality which the mountains of the 
Lake District had imposed on local fox-hunting, 
rendering it a sport quite distinct from fox- 
hunting as practised in the shires. The obviously 
distinctive feature of fell fox-hunting is of 
course that hounds can only properly be fol- 
lowed on foot, but hunting tradition in the Lake 
District goes very much deeper and has evolved 
as much from the character of the people as 
from the terrain. 

The ‘‘statesmen”’ farmers of the dales, 
holding their land by inheritance and the 
payment of ‘‘suit and service, rent and gressum”’ 
to the lord of the manor, were well-to-do, with 
time and inclination for sport, especially fox- 
hunting, since foxes abounded in country so 
suited to them and were a constant source of 
loss to the farmer and his shepherd. 

Packs were originally trencher-fed, each 
statesman keeping his couple or so of hounds 
and a terrier on the farm and taking them to 
the meets, but as farms became smaller and less 
profitable and the farmers could no longer 
afford so much time for hunting, it became 
necessary to kennel hounds centrally and for 
the farmer to join in the hunt only when it 
came to his own land or on other convenient 
occasions. Hounds were still hunted by a man 
chosen for his skill or local knowledge, or the 
duty was taken in turn, but in the course of 
time the system developed into the present-day 
one of having a paid huntsman, a master, 
secretary, committee, balance-sheet and all the 
rest. However, the farmers and villagers still 
provide the main body of hunt supporters and 
the greatest worry a master has is how to satisfy 
the insistent demands of every farmer that 
hounds should visit his land more often. 

As for finance, how many masters outside 
the Lake District can claim that an average of 
£20 to £30 is raised for them each week of the 
season by the efforts of rural communities? 
Such is the desirable state of affairs here, for 
hounds visit a different dale or locality each 
week and their visit is a great social as well as 
sporting occasion marked by a highly popular 
dance in the largest available hall, the profits 
from which are given to the hunt. 

Nor are there any expenses for the casual 
follower, no cap being taken except one for the 
hunt staff at Christmas, and no equipment other 


‘ 19TH-CENTURY writer noted the pecu- 


than a stout pair of legs (and 
boots) being necessary. Nofrills 
and fancies about hunting dress 
here; master, huntsman and 
members alike wear service- 
able breeches, with thick stock- 
ings or leggings and fell boots, 
the latter well nailed and laced 
to the toe to give good grip, 
while for ease of recognition 
the huntsman alone wears a 
weathered pink coat, bright 
enough against the grey rocks, 
and a velvet cap. 

Meets are at the business- 
like hour of 9 a.m., which is 
early enough to catch the 
scent of the fox that returned 
to his ledge on the fellside 
after a night’s foray in the 
bottom, and the field, com- 
prising people from eight to 
eighty who can walk or cycle 
to the appointed place, moves 
off to the minute. The young- 
sters try to keep on the tail of 
hounds, a feat which the hunts- 
man himself does not attempt 
throughout, while their elders 
make use of every short cut 
and viewpoint which their ex- 
perience suggests. Here the 
war has had its effect, for 
many a pair of German binoc- 
ulars, preferably of the U-boat 
type with thick rubber pro- 
tection against knocks and the 
weather, has found its way on 
to the fells and tempted its 
owner to keep to the ridge 
tops instead of sticking closer 
to hounds. 

These hounds are bred 
for stamina without weight, 
with a hare foot for grip «nd long oblique 
pasterns and good shoulders to reduce con- 
cussion. They must be in very hard trim to 
hunt a fox up perhaps 2,000 ft. of gruelling 
slope with jagged rocks, loose scree, patches of 
bog and high stone walls and then make the 
jarring descent into the next dale only to have 
to climb again before they kill, and to do all 
this not once a week but three times. Pace is 


CONISTON. 





“HOUNDS MUST BE IN VERY HARD TRIM TO HUNT A FOX UP PERHAPS 2,000 
FT. OF GRUELLING SLOPE WITH JAGGED ROCKS, LOOSE SCREE, PATCHES OF 
BOG AND HIGH STONE WALLS” 





WAITING FOR THE TERRIERS AT A BORRAN AT 


“NO FRILLS OR FANCIES ABOUT 
HUNTING DRESS” 


expected of them in addition to staying power; 
a good nose is taken for granted and a good 
tongue is a blessing on the frequent occasions 
when hounds are out of sight. White is the 
predominant colour; otherwise it would be 
difficult to pick out hounds against dark rocks 
and dry bracken. 

While accidents to followers are’ not fre- 
quent, danger to hounds and terriers is always 
present. It may be thin ice on a tarn, when the 
fox slips across in the full knowledge that 
heavier hounds will crash through. Or it may be 
that a young hound ventures too far on to an 
icy crag or perhaps a fox is cornered on a ledge 
and, in grappling, hunter and hunted fall into 
space. The borrans, narrow rock-earths, wind- 
ing far into the hillside, are potential death traps 
for terriers and in the miniature caves of some 
limestone formations hounds also have been 
swallowed up. 

All the world heard recently of Butcher, 
the Ullswater terrier who was entombed for a 
fortnight, and of the great efforts which even- 
tually released him, but the more usual story is 
of the fox finding safe refuge in a borran where 
not even a terrier can get at him. There is an 
old account of the Langdale men who were 
determined that a certain fox with a bad record 
should not escape from the deep borran into 
which they had driven him. For three weeks 
they blasted the rock by day and sealed up the 
entrance by night. Watchers were posted as 
well, but severe weather drove them to shelter 
one night and in the morning the borran was 
open and the fox gone. The mystery was never 
solved, but in the opinion of the chronicler ‘‘ some 
Gursmer (Grasmere) man mud ha’ done it !”’ 

Weather, too, has shaped the character of 
Lake District hunting. There may be weeks of 
blinding squalls, of snow or dangerous mist, 
when hunting is carried on only from a sense of 
need. But these are forgotten on one sudden 
day when the morning sun blazes down from a 
blue and cloudless sky and the deep dale, 
ringed with watchers on the highest crags, 
echoes with the music of hounds and horn. 
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A SNAKE THAT EATS EGGS 


By CECILY MORRISON 





AN AFRICAN EGG-EATING SNAKE (DASYPELTIS SCABRA) ABOUT TO SEIZE, AND (right and below) SWALLOWING, 
AN EGG 


a NHE swallowing of outsize meals by snakes has always been a 
source of amazement and curiosity, and the accomplishment 
of the African egg-eating snake is no exception. This snake, 

scientifically known as Dasypeltis scabra, whose length is only about 
thirty inches and whose head is little bigger in circumference than a 
man’s finger, can comfortably accommodate an ordinary hen’s egg in 
its gullet. This feat is relatively much more striking than the 
swallowing by a python ofa large goat or buck, for the python first 
crushes its food into an elongate mass, whereas the egg-snake takes 
the whole uncrushed egg into its mouth. 

How is it that a snake can swallow objects which are so much 
bigger in circumference than itself? In the first place, a snake’s jaws 
are capable of enormous distension—130 degrees, compared with a 
man’s 30 degrees—and the skin of the neck and back stretches like 
india-rubber. The snake moves its jaws over the food in a sort of 
walking movement, first one jaw and then the other, like the fixing of a 
pillow-case over a pillow. During this process the head loses all resem- 
blance to a head and one begins to wonder if the creature will ever 
” be the same again. 








THE SNAKE SHORTLY AFTER SWALLOWING THE EGG, AND (right) HAVING CRACKED IT IN ITS GULLET. 
(right) ENLARGED 





(Below, left) AFTER DISGORGING THE SPENT SHELL 
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As soon as a snake has pulled itself far 

ugh over its meal, the muscles of the neck 

and body come into operation—and this is 

where the egg-snake brings into play its special 

crushing mechanism, which is unique among all 
species of animals. 

When the egg is in its gullet, projections 
extending from the vertebrz gently crack, but 
do not break up, the shell, penetrating it just 
sufficiently to liberate the contents. The liquid 
drains slowly down the snake’s throat and the 
crushed, but entire shell is then disgorged from 
its mouth. 

In selecting articles for its very restricted 
diet, the egg-snake shows considerable dis- 


18, 


crimination. Its highly-developed sense of 
smell—operating through its forked tongue— 
plays a larger part in selecting an egg than does 
its keen, bright eye. It would rather starve 
than accept any but a new-laid egg. 

As with other snakes, however, its eyes are 
often bigger than its appetite, and hunger or 
greed prompts it to attempt a swallowing feat 
far beyond its powers, sometimes with disas- 
trous consequences. Somestrange and grotesque 
instances of this have been recorded at the 
Snake Park at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
On one occasion an egg-eating snake raided a 
chicken house, swallowed two large hen’s eggs 
and then attempted to eat a china nest-egg. 
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This proved the reverse of ‘‘third time lucky,”’ for 
the toothed vertebre failed to operate, and it 
choked to death. 

On another occasion an egg-eating snake 
attempted to swallow a turkey egg. As usual, 
its neck skin stretched to the fineness of tissue 
paper, but so great was the strain that the 
toothed vertebrz were unable to exert any 
force, and it choked to death. 

Rarely does this snake attempt to eat the 
eggs of its own kind, but if it does, the soft 
leathery-shelled eggs slip past the vertebrze and 
the shell is dissolved naturally by the gastric 
juices. 

Photographs by the New York Zoological Society. 


COUNTRY CREAM AND STATION TEA 


O not you think there is too much des- 
D criptive writing? It is now usual to pile 
up whole chunks and tracts of England 
upon one table in the bookshop—upon a table 
dripping with rivers, bending beneath mountains, 
moors, forests and cathedrals and counties and 
the whole length of the Roman Wall. 

Father of all this was the poet James 
Thomson : 

Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime; 

Thy streams unfailing in the summeyr’s drought, 
Unmatch’d thy guardian oaks; thy valleys float 
With golden waves: and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless .. . 

Thomson generalised. The topographical 
poets who followed him particularised (with a 
liking for hills and vistas), and now—well, now 
the describing habit has slunk out of poetry into 
prose. Interminable, bleating prose. On thy 
mountains, and elsewhere, flocks of descriptive 
authors bleat numberless. 

I think it was Aldous Huxley who remarked 
that descriptive writing is apt to give more 
pleasure to the writer than to the reader; and 
rather guiltily, having had my go at the business, 
I know he is right. The descriptive books have 
everything except life—your life and mine. 
These books lack a number of trace-elements, 
Their leaves turn yellow and their stems are 
weak; and they become yellower and weaker; 
and soon they are going to die. Fifty of them on 
a table : fifty cups of railway tea on the counter 
stirred with the same spoon. 


* * * 


There is a better strain in country writing. 
Early in the war I was lent for a few days a book 
(whose title and whose auther’s name I have 
forgotten) which appeared between 1914 and 
1918 when it looked as if the U-boats would 
starve us nearly to death. The writer surveyed 
all the unexploited foods of the countryside. 
He had tried everything; avian, mammalian, 
reptilian, vegetable. I remember an excellent 
passage on the cooking of moles naked out of the 
nest. They tasted like snipe. Another page was 
eloquent on the flavour of young rats made sleek 
by corn before the threshing-machine arrived. 
He wrote well, and no wonder, because he was 
touched with eccentricity and monomania. 
Eccentricity is a trace-element. Just so much 
and no more : just so much is required absolutely 
by all country writers—indeed, by writers of 
every kind. Perhaps an overdose produces such 
a book, about food, or such a book as I once saw 
and like a fool neglected to buy—a flora, com- 
piled by a doctor from Bath, of all the species 
of plant upon the ruins of the Colosseum. But 
an under-dose of the trace-element, or none, 
and you have these all-too-ordinary, these all- 
too-familiar books of sentiment. Up on the 
Colosseum with his black collecting box the 
doctor was nearer by a long way to the real 
thing. 

Let me run a hand down the shelves in my 
own room and bring out some examples of the 
right eccentricity. Each will be an example of 
independence—an example of those country 
books in which the flavourings of personality 
have been resolutely stirred up with facts. 

Cobbett. Cobbett in his English Gardener. 
For my taste he is usually too sterile and sturdy. 
He too grimly purveys what were advertised 
as Cobbett’s Works for Self-Instruction. But 
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I except the English Gardener. Cobbett pandered 
to none and concealed no dislike. He disliked 
sorrel, and the French: “Sorrel: this is no other 
than the wild sorrel cultivated. The French, 
who call it oseille, make large messes of it. But 
a short row is quite enough for an English 
garden.”’ 

He loathed purslane: ‘‘A mischievious 
weed, eaten by Frenchmen and pigs when they 
can get nothing else. Both use it in salad, that 
is to say, raw.”’ 

After giving instructions upon a honey- 
locust hedge to surround the orchard, he writes, 
“Gardeners may scold as long and as vehe- 
mently, and lawmakers may enact as long as 
they please, mankind will never look upon tak- 
ing fruit in an orchard, or garden, as felony, nor 
even as a serious trespass. Besides, there are 
such things as boys, and every considerate man 
will recollect that he himself was once a boy. 
So that, if you have a mind to have for your own 
exclusive use what you grow in your garden, 
you must do one of two things : resort to terrors 
and punishments that will make you detested 
by your neighbours, or provide an unsurmount- 
able fence. This prevents temptation, in all cases 
dangerous, and particularly in that of forbidden 
fruit. Resolve, therefore, to share the produce 
of your garden with the boys of the whole neigh- 
bourhood; or to keep it for your own use by a 
fence that they cannot get through, over, or 
under.”’ 

There at least you have independence, 
personality, and plain English. 


* * * 


A second book, a third, and a fourth, are, 
as they come, Dewponds in Fable and Fact, by 
A. J. Pugsley, which was published, and I am 
glad to see by CountTrRY LIFE, in 1938; The Scent 
of Flowers and Leaves, by F. A. Hampton; and 
The Beast Book for the Pocket, by Edmund 
Sandars. I remember, to use a transatlantic 
adjective, a lollipop of folklovistic story-telling 
in which shadowy mysterious nymphs bathed by 
night in the dew of the dew-pond near Chancton- 
bury Ring. It was a consequence no doubt of a 
book rashly called Neolithic Dewponds and 
Cattleways, which spread abroad the myth that 
dew-ponds were of prehistoric origin and were 
filled by dew. If you wish to see how a book and 
a myth can be slaughtered, try Mr. Pugsley. 
If you are proposing a book on the countryside 
with touches of the frolic and fancy of the new 
kind of sham folk-lore, be careful of Mr. Pugsley. 
Remember his last words, after he has shown 
you round the dew-ponds of England—“ As far 
as the writer is concerned he thinks the ‘dew’ 
pond idea one of the biggest pseudo-scientific 
swindles that has ever been foisted on unthink- 
ing readers of popular periodicals by writers 
who have not troubled to examine the facts 
themselves but have copied other folks’ fables.” 


* * * 


It is a question of having a good subject and 
contriving something unique; which fits Mr. 
Pugsley on dew-ponds, Dr. Hampton on scent 
and Edmund Sandars (what a shame that death 
has blotted out such curiosity) upon .every 
mammal, reptile, and amphibian in the British 
Isles or the British seas. The Beast Book you 
can still buy. But let me recall how it contains 
accounts and plates not only of the wild beasts 


but also of the domesticated beasts, such as 
man, One thing that turned Major Sandars 
into so exceptional and so brilliant a compiler 
was that he never played down to his readers. 
He never imagined that any reader could be 
that invented odd-me-dod, the average man. 

Just the same could be affirmed of Dr. 
Hampton; and I believe that no other book- 
analysing in his way the causes and the effect 
of scent—of woodruff, lavender, lilies-of-the- 
valley, hawthorn, lilac, valerian, of everything 
from the rose and the violet to the stink- 
horn—has ever been written. But I warn you, 
it is not going to be an easy book to find. It 
came out 24 years ago. I read it in the British 
Museum, but it was six years later that I ran 
straight into the first and only second-hand copy 
I have ever noticed either in a shop or a cata- 
logue. 

* * * 

I begin to see now that I am expecting the 
good country book not only to be unique, not 
only to have the right subject, not only to be 
written by someone who knows the meaning of 
the ironic text above one of the dew-pond chap- 
ters—‘‘to lift from one book is plagiarism, to 
lift from three is pure research,’’—not only to 
mix fact and observation with flavour, but to be 
more or less complete, to leave no more to be 
written. Those descriptive books in all their 
high-coloured jackets, do not feed you with facts; 
they assault you with feelings already predi- 
gested. They are invasions of privacy, teaching 
all of us how to feel. That is the wrong kind of 
completeness. I like the facts, even seriatim, 
list by list; and lists can be presented and ani- 
mated with personality. So let me pull out a few 
more titles. 

If you want trees—all about trees,—avoid 
the plentitude of flash booksand buy, for 2s. from 
the National Museum of Wales at Cardiff, H. A. 
Hyde’s Welsh Timber Trees (the trees grow in 
England as well); and H. Gilbert-Carter’s 
British Trees and Shrubs, which, like the Beast 
Book, though it is more intricate, gives you the 
wild and the tame, the nativeand the introduced, 
the elms and the gingko, every tree in the coun- 
tryside and nearly every one in the garden. 

If you want spiders, get Dr. Bristowe’s 
Comity of Spiders. If you want butterflies, get 
Dr. E. B. Ford’s Butterflies inthe New Naturalist 
books, and tackle everything from their identifi- 
cation to structure, habits, distribution and 
genetics. If you want balloons (and why not?) 
get Ballooning, by C. H. Gibbs-Smith. It is 
a good book to end with because it has that 
completeness we require, balloons, ballooning, 
the history, the structure of balloons; and the 
delights of England surveyed from the balloon- 
basket, all complete in 40 pages and with 32 
illustrations. The facts, but the facts so ordered 
that they provoke the feelings into activity. 

Is it too eccentric to round off a piece about 
country books in a balloon? Then turn to page 11 
of Ballooning and read the quotation in which 
an aeronaut describes an experience we shall 
never enjoy, but can well appreciate. A voyage 
over Surrey in May. Fifteen hundred feet up ina 
cloudless sky, in a silence that was absolute 
but for the creak of the basket when the aero- 
naut moved. Slowly, there comes towards him 
a 10-acre wood, and unexpectedly and suddenly 
from the wood floats up ‘“‘the combined singing 
of thousands of birds.” 
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LATE GEORGIAN BOOKCASES 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 
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1.—_LIBRARY BOOKCASE OF PAINTED PINE, WITH DOUBLE BREAK-FRONT AND CENTRAL PEDIMENT, circa 1765. AT 
BROCKET HALL, HERTFORDSHIRE 


y “HE bookcase was not made in England in large numbers until there 
was a reading public that demanded it; and it was the “ multiplic- 
ity of books”’ (in Sheraton’s words) that caused an increase of trade 

in that article among cabinet-makers of the late 18th and early 19th century. 
During the late 17th century bookcases were provided for colleges and 
for book lovers, who (like Samuel Pepys) wished to “‘avoyde the trouble”’ 
of moving books when they wished to consult a book hidden in a pile. 
Pepys’s bookcases, which he began to order in 1666, had the novel feature 
of glazed cupboard doors that became characteristic of later cases. In the 
last years of this century the bookcase and the library began to be noted 
as the mark of culture, and even as a fashionable asset. Lord Fopping- 
ton in Vanbrugh’s play, The Relapse (1696), speaks with enthusiasm of 
his gallery furnished with ‘‘nothing but books and looking-glasses.”’ The 
country gentleman in Defoe’s Compleat Gentleman (1728-29) who bought a 
large quantity of books was evidently more interested in the prestige- 
value of a library than in reading. A room in his house having been 
chosen beforehand, the books were all “‘set up in their order in presses, 
made on purpose with glass doors before them, that they might appear 
in all the extraordinary forms of a library.’”’ The newly-risen Squire 
Mushroom described in The World (1753) was also interested in the 
possession of a library, and bought books to fit the fashionable shelves 
he had ordered his carpenter to “‘tickle him up.”’ The country carpenter, 
however, had made all the shelves of a size to hold only duodecimos, so 
that small books had to be bought ‘‘to fit the places they would stand 
on.”’ 
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The “‘neatness”’ and order of the libraries in great houses are often 
mentioned by the informed visitor in the 18th century. At Althorp the 
library was “fitted with books disposed in neat cases, and an antique 
bust over every case” (1722). The recesses in the library at Holkham 
are “very elegantly and completely fitted up with light open bookcases 
that contain a large number of choice Printed books, some manuscripts 
and Books of Prints.’”’ In the enclosed dado portion there are shelves for 
portfolios. Bookcases designed (like these in this gallery) for a special 
position were the province of the architect, and in the plates in Batty 
Langley’s City and Country Builders and Workmen’s Treasury of Designs 
(1740) the architectural character is emphasised. A number of plates are 
given to designs “true after any one of the Five orders.’’ Langley 
writes that when “‘a gentleman applies himself with a good design of a 
bookcase made by an able architect’? to most cabinet-makers, they 
instantly condemn it, “because (they say) the members will be too 
large and heavy.’”’ In Langley’s designs (and in several contemporary 


bookcases) the enriched mouldings are large and the cases are crowned by 
2.—A DESIGN OF BEAUTIFUL PROPORTIONS WITH pediments; the glazed upper stage is divided into rectangular quarries by 


BREAK-FRONT OF SERPENTINE OUTLINE IN CHERRY- | glazing bars. 
WOOD BANDED WITH MAHOGANY, circa 1775. The The bookcase of the early Georgian age was often crowned with a 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings (Stannus Bequest) bust, or series of busts. The author of the London Tradesman (1747) 
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speaks of the taste for busts and 
figures as ornaments as prevalent 
at this date. The fourteen presses 
of the Cotton Library, at West- 
minster, containing a thousand 
volumes, were (in 1714) provided 
with busts of the “twelve 
Caesars,’’ and two with busts of 
Cleopatra and Faustina. 

During the second half of the 
18th century there was a demand 
for a form of bookcase in which 
the solid glazing bars were re- 
placed by lighter lattice work. In 
the break-fronted bookcase (Fig. 
2) the proportions and carved 
detail are of equal excellence. 
The advanced centre is serpentine 
in plan in the lower stage, and 
surmounted by a fretted pedi- 
ment in the upper. The lattice- 
work consists of a system of 
hexagons and sections of hexa- 
gons, linked by smallsquares. The 
pediment also was attenuated, or 
replaced by a pierced cresting, 
treated as continuous with a 
gallery. There are a number of 
designs for bookcases in the 
Director, both plain and decora- 
ted, and in the text it is stated 
that ‘‘the trusses, pilasters and 
drops of flowers are pretty orna- 
ments, as well as those on the 
pediment and bottom of the doors, 
but all may be omitted if re- | 7m 
quired.’’ A number of bookcases , Wn 
of the reign of George III are of 
great size, such as the example 
from Brocket (Fig. 1) which has a 
double break-front, with the 
central section crowned by a 
pediment. There was a _ wide 
range of design and size in book- 
cases of the late Georgian period. 
A bookcase at Crichel has 
nine tiers of shelves in the ad- 
vanced centre of the upper stage 
and the height of the piece is 
seventeen feet six inches (Fig. 3). 

There is a general agreement among late 
Georgian writers as to the great increase in 
book production during the last quarter of the 
18th century. James Lackington, writing in 
1791 of the “‘ prodigious”’ increase in the sale of 
books, dating from the preceding twenty years, 
adds that by far “the greatest part of ladies 
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4.—BREAK-FRONTED BOOKCASE VENEERED WITH CURLED MAHOGANY, circa 1775. 


pediment. 


Flaxman, is incorporated in the 


18th-CENTURY BOOKCASE 17 ft. 6 ins. 
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AT CRICHEL, DORSET 


have now a taste for books.’’ The making of 
bookcases is said in the Cabinet Dictionary to 
have been “the leading article of employ of 
some manufacturers,’’ who ‘‘doubtless felt an 
interest in the increase of books.’’ 

The decoration of the two-storeyed bookcase 
was simplified, and in some cases subjected to 
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BOOKCASE. At the India Office 
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the discipline of the Greek revival 
in architecture. As a_ reaction 
against the intricacy of the glaz- 
ing of the late Geogian period 
(and in the interest of economy) 
the design of the glazing and 
tracery was simplified, ‘“‘to avoid 
as much as possible all curved 
lines as they are difficult to be 
glazed.”” This simple glazing is 
seen in a bookcase at the India 
Office (Fig. 5). 

As in the decoration of late 
Georgian furniture, colour was 
sometimes introduced in the form 
of painting or the insertion of 
Wedgwood medallions. Ina large 
bookcase (Fig. 4) the pediment of 
the advanced section centres on a 
Wedgwood medallion of a Muse, 
designed by Flaxman for the 
firm in 1775-76. Gilding or paint- 
ing of bars is recommended in 
the Guide (1788) as having “a 
pleasing and lively effect.” 

A wire trellis, often backed 
with coloured silk, was also intro- 
duced as a contrast. This silk 
backing was designed (according 
to George Smith) to “‘give repose 
to the eye, for nothing can dis- 
tress the eye more than the sight 
of a countless number of volumes 
occupying one entire space.”’ 

During the Regency period, 
a novel form, the dwarf bookcase, 
containing two or three tiers of 
shelves, was introduced. It was 
claimed that this low type of case 
was “well adapted to the con- 
noisseur in sculpture and paint- 
ing,’’ since the wall above it 
“remained free for paintings, and 
at the same time figures and 
antique sculpture placed this 
height before the spectator will 
afford the most pleasing appear- 
ance.”’ The revolving bookcase on 
a stand was recommended in a 
contemporary magazine for its 
novelty and convenience. The structure con- 
sisted of shelves fixed to a central shaft and 
furnished at its base with substantial feet or 
rollers. As books are heavy, it is not surprising 
that some makers preferred to dispense with 
anything in the nature of an open stand and set 
the structure on a solid base. 


HEIGHT. 





A Wedgwood medallion, designed by 
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A MARSH BUCCANEER 


IS grandfather was a be-whiskered, cheer- 
H ful old reprobate with a beard like a 

bush, a nose like a beacon and eyes like 
blue flames. He sailed the short and narrow 
seas from Dungeness to the Orkneys in fishing 
smacks, coaling brigs, deep-sea trawlers and 
every sort of short-sea trader that went upon 
lawful, or otherwise, occasions. His wit was 
barbed in a jovial, unlettered way. His boast 
was that he could get drunk on a penny. And 
he did. 

““T’ve knowed me owd dad get as tight as a 
fiddle on a penny—when a penny was a penny,” 
said Will, son of the deceased reprobate and 
father of my young marsh buccaneer, The Boy. 
““He’d go to me Mother an’ ast her for two- 
pence, when beer was twopence a pint. He’d 


WILL 
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rudder, a towering spar, a boom, a bowsprit, 
a jib and a gaff, which bore aloft a mighty 
spread of canvas. 

This frightful contraption would whistle 
round the corners of narrow lanes, setting cattle 
afright, stampeding horses, gliding under the 
front wheels of village buses, which winced 
visibly in their tracks, as though they had been 
shot. 

It poked its bowsprit in at the open doors 
of the pub and set the dogs barking like mad. 
It upset the pavement displays of the green- 
grocer and the general store dealer. They would 
pursue it, those props of Church and Chapel, 
roaring most venomous and ungodly oaths. 
And The Boy would let out a reef and, with a 
knot or two in hand, sweep up the street like a 





AND THE BOY WITH A COLLECTION OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


WILD-FOWLING GUNS 


give me a penny on it and then hop off up-street 
to the King’s Head. He’d get in the Captains’ 
Bar with all them owd skippers and young 
fellers, and there he’d stop. 

“‘T’d go by, p’haps an hour afterwards, and 
hear ’em all roarin’ out like bulls. Larfin’ fit 
to bust! An’ toppin’ the lot would be me owd 
dad, tellin’ them young fellers how he’d come 
round Flambro’ Head in a tempest, under bare 
poles, takin’ it green. Lor, I knowed he ha’nt 
been near Flambro’ for a year or more! But 
he’d get a pint from every one of ’em ! 

“Then he’d come rollin’ home to his dinner 
with his owd beard stickin’ out like barbed wire, 
his nose as red as if that’d flew afire and his 
owd eyes snappin’ like a sparrer-hawk’s. He’d 
wallop down a skinful o’ pig’s trotters and 
Mum’s duff and then be off on the tide a-fishin’ 
all night. 

“Ooh! A rum owd pup, was me dad. An’ 
The Boy take arter him. MHe’s the davvle’s 
breakfast !”’ 

That was in the mellow days, between the 
wars, when Will and I sailed the shining Essex 
creeks in our double-handed duck-punt, shoot- 
ing whatever flew and fishing for whatever 
swam. The Boy was then ten. 

He was designer, shipwright, builder and 
skipper of a fearful hermaphroditic conveyance 
known as ‘‘me up-town schooner,’”’ a sort of 
sand-yacht, built like a boat, with a prow, a 


great bat, the envy and hero of other small boys, 
the whip and scorpion of his elders. 

He learned to shoot when he was eight, or 
it may have been nine. Need I say it was a 
muzzle-loader, a double-barrel of peculiar bore, 
something like thirteen or fourteen, with two 
hammers and a trigger guard, all of which 
alternately fell off when detonation was 
attempted. 

Written on my heart, engraved indelibly 
on the tablets of memory, is the epic day when 
they returned, Will and The Boy, from a day 
on the tide. Will loped ahead, with the long, 
slow stride of the marshman, up the side of a 
hedge, which ran from the sea-wall to his cottage 
back-garden. 

A place of bleak fields and bleached 
grasses, far from the warm coverts of inland 
manors. No place for a pheasant. 

Will bowed under the weight of a pair of 
long smacks’ oars, a dripping mountain of brown 
nets, a salty sackful of clammy, new-caught fish. 
The Boy whistled cheerfully in the rear, bur- 
dened by nothing more embarrassing than his 
conscience and that frightful gun. Will, short, 
stocky and leather-faced, with all the tale of 
the sea graven finely in the wrinkles about his 
merry eyes, grunted: “‘You young hound! 
Come an’ carry these oars. I’m loaded down 
like a hoss !” 

‘““Not me, Dad,” chirped The Boy. “You 


got the breakfast. I got me gun ready to shoot 
the dinner !”’ 

“You'll shoot your blessed-self if that 
damned thing goes off,” grunted Will sourly. 
Then he stopped dead. There, in the hedge, it 
sat, gorgeous in colours as a rajah, luxuriating 
in a dust bath in the September warmth of sun. 
A cock pheasant, by St. Hubert! Who cares if 
it was September ? 

““There he set, a-buffin’ hisself like an owd 
hen,” Will told me later. ‘A-buffin’ and’ 
afluffin’ an’ not more’n a dozen yards off. | 
beckons The Boy. He sees it soon as I did. 
Ups with his gun, cocks both hammers—Lor’ 
I shifted that owd net round in front of me 
phyzog quick, I tell you, ’cos Gawd knows 
when she’d blow up or not—an’ he pulls the 
trigger ! 

“The right hammer falls off ! 
as I stand here! He pulls the left. She 
snaps—misfires. He reaches down, picks 
up the right hammer, claps it on agin, 
wedges it with a bit o’ matchstick and 
pulls both triggers! And, b’lieve me, 
the left hammer falls off, the trigger 
guard comes unshipped and the right 
barrel misfires ! 

“Cor! And that owd pheasant still 
went on a-buffin’ ! 

“The Boy picks a pin out of his 
jacket lapel, pricks the right nipple, 
shoots a drop of powder into it out of 
his flask, wedges the trigger on agin 
and has another go. Off she goos like a 
eight-bore—he allus overloads—and the 
owd pheasant flops out. Dead as a 
hog. 

“*There y’are, Dad,’ he sings out; 
‘IT tell’t you that I’d get the dinner. 
Now you hop off home to Mum with 
them little owd fish for breakfast, while 
I bring up some real grub!’ ’’ 

Will reminded me of that epic feat 
last Sunday when we stood in the hen- 
run-cum-pig’s-court-cum - gunroom-cum- 
dog-house which is the ground floor of 
his sail-loft and net store. 

“Here The Boy come up the yard,”’ 
he said. “Just back from foreign. He’s 
thirty-four now and reg’lar scientific, 
but, ooh! Still a proper young 
davvle.”’ 

Striding up the yard in sea-boots, 
naval trousers, fishermen’s slop and 
khaki jacket, surmounted by a sun- 
wrinkled, grinning face and a mop of 
tight, curly hair, The Boy greeted me 
with a shy grin. 

“Dad look all right for a nipper,”’ 
he vouchsafed. ‘‘ Just on his seventy and get 
about like a cat, don’t you, William?” 

“Got to with you about,’’ said William. 
““Nothin’s safe, sir. He pinches me cartridges, 
borrows me guns, uses me boats, wears me 
boots and he’d rob me of me tools if he knowed 
where I hid ’em.”’ 

““Hammer’s under the peter-net, saw’s 
back of the tar barrel, nails is in a bag in the 
pig’s court and your files and planes is in the 
kitch-place,’”” grinned The Boy. “I used ’em 
all last night time you was up-street with Mum!”’ 

“Cor! Blast !’’ was all Will could say. 

‘““Had any pheasants lately?”’ I asked The 
Boy. 

‘“Phizzents! Not likely,’ says he. “If 
a phizzent gets into this here parish one on us 
has his number on it double-quick. We don’t 
let nothin’ big like that get away! But I'd 
a grey goose last week that weighed eight 
pound and a pin-tailed wigeon (a pintail is 
uncommon on the Essex coast) three weeks 
ago. I’ve shot about sixty wigeon this season, 
a fair lot of mallard and I got a porpoise, big as 
a hog, ah! big as ten hogs, off the Naas End 
with me eight-bore a month back.”’ 

“Still using muzzle-loaders?’’ I asked. 

“Vis, yis, I like the owd muzzle-guns same 
as you do. I got a beauty—an eight-bore what 
clouts yer in the snout like a hoss! Dad allus 
ducks when I shoot her off !”’ 


True 
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He disappeared into the cobwebbed, 
chicken-smelling recesses of the pony stable at 
the back of the sail-store, re-appeared with a true 
and veritable short-barrelled, pigeon-shooting 
eight-bore, of the sort that Squire Osbaldeston 
or Lord Kennedy might have used at a meeting 
of the Old Hats Club, clapped it to his shoulder, 
pulled the trigger and, in a blast of flame and 
stinking smoke, variegated by a falling ava- 
lanche of smouldering bits of newspaper, 
excoriated a starling from the top of a tree. 

“Ain’t she a beauty?’ he murmured 
lovingly. Dad blew his nose oratorically. 

“ Been foreign much?”’ I asked. 

‘““Yis! yis! Up to Norway in the Duke of 
Westminster’s yacht just afore the war. Then 
[ joined the Navy, went back to Narvik to hev 
another look at it, hopped off across the 
Atlantic in a destroyer—William only did it in 
a racin’ yacht’”’—with a sidelong wink at Dad, 
who had sailed in Shamrock. 

“Then I had a peek at Algiers and Casa- 
blanca in the North Africa landin’, went on to 
Italy, Greece, Alex., down the Suez and back 
to Algiers. Very nigh got blowed up once or 
twice, but lor! we did hev some fun.”’ 

‘‘T was in an armed trawler half the time— 
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reg’lar pirate ship. We laid in Portland one 
day when Mr. Churchill come aboard ! We wds 
all in ganzeys, rough owd trews and woolly hats 
with half a week’s beard on. 

“He peeked at us reg’lar owd-fashioned an’ 
sez: ‘Well I’m - ! You’re a rare scruffy- 
lookin’ lot o’ scoundrels !’ 

“Then he goes below. Finds everything 
clean an’ smart and comes up agin an’ sez : 

«** All Bristol-fashion below decks and on 
deck an’ as dirty a-lookin’ lot o’ blackguards as 
I’ve seen anywhere to man the ship. But I like 
‘em that way! It shows that they do the job 
without dressing up for it!’ ”’ 

“What are you doing now?”’ I asked. 

“Same as Dad. Same as Grand-dad. 
Fishin’, with a bit o’ gunnin’ and when there 
ain’t no fishin’ or gunnin’ I go coal-cartin’. 
Allus busy, allus ready for a bit 0’ sport.” 

“Much poaching ?’’ I asked. 

“Course ! Got to keep young. I’ve been on 
your marsh several times! Owd Felly, your 
keeper, he comes for me one day when I’d shot 
a rabbit behind the sea-wall. He was got up as 
a cow! I see’d the owd cow a-bundlin’ across 
the marsh, a bit too fast, I thinks, flickin’ her 
owd tail and headin’ my way. 
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“Funny thing was, she’d got six legs! 
Never see’d a cow with six legs afore, so I lit 
out quick for me punt. Got there too, just as 
owd Felly tops the wall and hollers out: 
‘I knows you, young Drake. I’ll hev you up to 
court afore you’re a week older.’ 

“Off I rows thinkin’, as me name’s Lin- 
nett: ‘You’re arter the wrong bird this time, 
Marster Felly. That’s wot comes o’ cuddling 
owd cows. You’ve lost your eye-sight !’ 

“But there, he nearly copped me a fort- 
night arterwards. I had to swim for it. Half 
a mile across the creek.”’ 

“Well, I haven’t got the marsh now,”’ said 


I. ‘“‘Someone else bought the estate and I’ve 
lost the shoot.”’ 
“Ha! That’s just about our ticket then, 


sir,” said The Boy. ‘You an’ me’ll get our 
two eight-bores one night and we’ll land on that 
wall, sneak across that owd marsh, draw up to 
that owd ’coy pond, where them owd mallards 


_sit o’ nights, bunched as tight as starlings, and 


we'll clout ’em proper! We can get a score and 
be off and in the punt again afore owd Felly’s 
covered half a mile. Awright?”’ 

“ Awright,” says I weakly. 

Such is the power of The Boy. 


PIGS HAVE A WAY WITH THEM 


OUNTRY-LOVERS who enjoy watching 
+ the quaint squabbling and squealing of 
pigs will not be surprised to learn that the 
behaviour of these animals has been made the 
subject of a scientific investigation. It stood to 
reason that such an absorbing study could not 
long go unnoticed by agricultural scientists, and 
now Dr. R. Braude, of Reading University, 
has published a paper in the Bulletin of 
Animal Behaviour which deals lucidly with 
observations made on a piggery at Shinfield, 
Berkshire. 
2 

The first experiment conducted by Dr. 
Braude concerned newly-born piglets. It is 
well known that a piglet is far better equipped 
for life than a buman baby; it has hair and 
teeth and can see and walk quite well. A few 
minutes after it is born the piglet searches out 
the sow’s teats and settles down to a steady feed 
until it is satisfied. Then it goes to sleep. Dr. 
Braude constructed a wooden sow complete 
with rubber teats and placed it near a farrowing 
sow. But the piglets were not fooled. They paid 
no attention whatever to the dummy sow but 
fought each other for the real thing. 

Most stockmen have grieved the loss of pig- 
lets through the clumsy movements of the 
heavy sow crushing the sleeping litter. This 
misadventure can be avoided by providing some 
form of artificial heating to attract the piglets 
away from the sow. They sleep quite contentedly 
and merely waddle across to the sow when 
hunger wakes them. At Shinfield the creeps in 
the farrowing pens have asbestos flooring and 
underneath this are hot-water pipes which take 
the chill off the floor. The piglets are placed in 
these heated creeps at birth and soon take to the 
idea, making the creeps their sleeping quarters. 
They will not stay in the creeps if the floors are 
not heated, no matter how often they are placed 
in them. 

* * * 

Another interesting observation was that 
each piglet chooses one particular teat at the 
first suckling and never goes to any other from 
then on. What is more, it unerringly finds the 
same teat without searching for it. Once a pig- 
let has fought its litter mates for the best teat, it 
goes straight to that one every time. The 
unfortunate aspect of this behaviour is that 
the strongest piglets appropriate the best 
teats, by virtue of their superior fighting 
powers, and therefore obtain more nourish- 
ment than the weaklings. These have to be 
content with inferior teats and never develop 
satisfactorily. 

This capacity to find the same teat every 
time depends on the sense of sight alone. Smell 
has nothing to do with it because piglets take up 
the same position on a foster-mother, whose 
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individual smell would be quite different from 
that of the natural mother. From this circum- 
stance one can deduce that piglets’ vision is 
remarkably acute. 

The old sow, however, cannot, it seems, 
recognise her own piglets except by smell. She 
can be made a foster-mother by rubbing 
a strange piglet with her manure, but if the 
strange piglet is not so treated the sow will 
attack and kill it without preamble. 

Sows, like cows, can “hold up”’ their milk, 
but Dr. Braude has shown that whereas in the 
cow this is caused by contraction of muscles 
above the teats, in sows a hormone is responsible. 
It is impossible to milk a sow as one milks a cow. 
She just will not let her milk down. In the past 
one had to allow the sow to suckle her litter and 
then quietly remove a piglet. Now, all one need 
do is to inject five units of pitocin into the ear. 
Pitocin is an extract of the pituitary gland and 
its effect on the sow is quite harmless, yet it 
makes the investigator master of the milk. 

* * * 

Pigs, at any rate near-farrowing sows, 
are extremely cautious about where they walk. 
The Shinfield sows are driven twice a year from 
the stock pens to the farrowing pens—a distance 
of about a mile—and all this way they will keep 
to the straight road if possible. It is most diffi- 
cult to force them across a ditch or down a lane. 
But if the animals are left alone they carry out 
a little hesitant exploration to satisfy themselves 
of the absence of lurking danger and then amble 
along quite happily. 

The social behaviour of pigs is rather 
puzzling because at first sight it would appear 
that they do not like being together. When two 
strange pigs are put into the same pen they 
always fight until one has established his 
superiority, and a gory business it is. But once 
the conflict is over the pigs settle down to a 
harmonious existence in which the weakling 
humbly gives way to the stronger pig. Most 
often pigs are happiest when living in a small 
group and it is not always possible to keep them 
contented in separate pens. When strange pigs 
are introduced, however, an initial combat must 
always be expected. 

Closely bound up with pig’s social life, of 
course, are its feeding habits. Here, it is the 
same old story the chickens tell. Fight for as 
much food as possible and keep on fighting until 
it has all gone. Do not, on any account, stop 
eating while another pig is still at it, no matter if 
you are not a bit hungry. Here again, the 
weaker pigs suffer at the expense of the stronger. 
If any strange feeding-stuff is introduced to their 
diets suddenly the pigs will not touch it, even if 
it is nutritious. If it is not nutritious they will 
not eat it though it be added as gradually as 


possible. Indeed, non-nutritious parts of the 
diet are readily sorted out from the good stuff. 
Pigs will remove the shell from acorns and even 
the skins from bananas. 


Some parts of the pens seem much more 
amenable to the pigs than others and after 
a fight the strongest pig wins the best part for 
his sleeping quarters. When two lots of pigs are 
mixed, the end of the usual fight sees the weakest 
lot turned right out of the pen at night. The 
conquered pigs are kept at bay in this manner 
for quite a time before they are allowed to bed 
down with the rest. 

* * * 

At Shinfield the feeding arrangements go 
like well-oiled clockwork. Each large pen con- 
tains six small pens which are used for feeding 
only. Six litter mates are kept in each large pen 
and twice a day each pig is led into a small pen, 
where it spends 15 to 25 .minutes gobbling. 
Each pig has its own particular feeding pen 
and in an amazingly short time they learn 
which one to go to. At the first sight of the 
feed-man all the pigs race for their-pens and 
line up snorting impatiently in front of their 
own doors. 


Another example of adaption to routine is 
found in the weighing of pigs at Shinfield. At 
least once a week every pig is weighed in a 
specially constructed weighing pen. This looks 
rather strange to the pigs and they refuse to 
enter it at first. When their fears have been 
allayed, however, they take great pleasure in the 
proceeding. As soon as the doors of their own 
pens are opened they trot out as fast as they can 
and race each other down the eighty-foot corri- 
door which leads to the weighing pen. 

* * * 


Dr. Braude and his colleagues were very 
puzzled when they discovered that some copper 
rings in the piggery had an enormous attraction 
for the pigs. They fought to get near them and 
then licked and bit them until driven away by 
a concerted rush from the others. This craving 
for copper remains unexplained, but it is a fact. 
When copper was mixed with the meal-diet the 
pigs ate four times as much as normally. Other 
metals had no attraction for the pigs at all. 
Salt licks containing various metals were given 
to them, but the pigs licked away only the ones 
with copper. 

Dr. Braude is convinced that much remains 
to be discovered concerning the behaviour of 
pigs and that co-operation between scientists 
and farm people will go a long way towards 
elucidating the fascinating but often obscure 
idiosyncracies of the species. Greater knowledge 
of pig behaviour will enormously increase tue 
efficiency of management and, in the long run, 
will improve the breed. 
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FONMON CASTLE, GLAMORGAN —I 


HOME OF SIR SEYMOUR 
BOOTHBY, BT., AND LADY 
BOOTHBY 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
Perhaps the oldest inhabited house in Wales, 


Fonmon Castle was a possession of the St. 
Johns from the century following the Norman 
invasion until the Commonwealth, when it was 


acquired by Colonel Philip Jones 


[Tee part of Glamorgan which is 
known as the Vale, in distinction from 
the hills into which the dispossessed 
Welsh were driven at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, is thickly strewn with castles, 
mostly ruined now, which the invaders raised 
to protect the province they had won. 
Fonmon is one of the few that have survived 
the assaults of time; it can claim to be the 
oldest continuously inhabited building in the 
county and possibly in the whole of Wales. 
When Leland made his antiquarian tour 
shortly after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he found many of the Glamorgan castles 
already in ruins, but “the castelle of Fon- 
mone,’’ he was able to say, “yet stondith and 
longith to Sir John St. John.’”’ Four more 
centuries have passed, and although since 
Leland’s time alterations have taken place 
and the interior has been transformed, the 
castle “yet stondith”’ and is essentially the 
medieval building that Leland saw. The 
St. Johns were obliged to part with Fonmon 
during the Commonwealth, when it was 
acquired by Colonel Philip Jones, one of 





2.—A GLIMPSE OF THE EAST FRONT FROM THE RAVINE 





1.—THE WEST FRONT 


Cromwell’s right-hand men. That is the only 
time the estate has changed hands by sale. 
Surrounded as it is by trees, magnificent 
beeches and old elms, the castle is invisible 
from a distance, though it stands on high 
ground not far from the sea. And at first 
sight the sashed windows piercing the battle- 
mented walls suggest, as you view them from 
the lawns, a Gothic Revival rather than 
a medieval structure. It is only when you 
walk round to the east that you begin to 
realise the real char- 
acter of the building. 
But this intermixture 
of medieval and 
Georgian is one of the 
charms of the house. 
And it is full of sur- 
prises: from the out- 
side one would never 
guess the existence of 
the Rococo interiors, to 
be illustrated later. 
The walls, being built 
of the local blue lias 
rubble, require pro- 
tection to keep out 
the weather, and the 
coating of roughcast 
had to be renewed 
seventeen years ago, 
but the grey surfaces 
are partly clothed with 
creeper and climbers 
relieving their sever- 
ity. In early spring 
the daffodils, later on 
the tender young green 
of the beeches, and in 
high summer the 
phloxes and the fuch- 
sias, which do so well 
at Fonmon, produce a 
changing pattern and 
variety of colour. 
Fonmon (pro- 
nounced Funmun) is a 
name of uncertain ori- 
gin. As Falmont and 
Faumont occur among 
medieval spellings as 
well as Faunmon, it 
has been suggested 
that the name is 
Norman rather than 
Welsh, but possibly 


the Norman-French forms were merely 
attempts to give it a more familiar char- 
acter. There is a hamlet of Fonmon but 
no church; the castle lies in the parish of 
Penmark, a village about a mile to the east. 
Penmark also had a castle, ruins of which 
remain. When Robert Fitzhamon conquered 
Glamorgan in the reign of William Rufus and 
made Cardiff the seat of his lordship, he is 
said to have parcelled out the estates in the 
vale among the twelve knights who had 
taken part with him in the invasion. Pen- 
mark, according to the story, was given to 
Gilbert de Umfraville, Fonmon to a St. John. 
The knights held their estates by tenure 
of castle guard, paying wardsilver for the 
upkeep of Cardiff Castle. 

The names of the twelve knights rest on 
no better authority than Powel, the 16th- 
century historian of Wales, and it is now 
generally recognised that the tale of the 
conquest was much embroidered in the 
course of time. For the knight of Fonmon 
Powel gives on one page Sir Oliver, and on 
another Sir John St. John. Yet some of 
Powel’s knights were undoubtedly contem- 
porary with Fitzhamon. Umfraville (of 
Penmark) appears in the two _ earliest 
extents of Glamorgan, those of 1166 (the 
Liber Niger) and 1262, in neither of which 
does a St. John occur. Yet a William de 
St. John is found as first witness to a charter 
of Henry, son of Gilbert de Umfraville, 
circa 1200, confirming a grant of lands to 
Margam Abbey. This is the earliest known 
record of a St. John in Glamorgan. The 
absence of the St. Johns from the extents of 
1166 and 1262 is probably to be explained, 
as G. T. Clark suggested, by their having 
held Fonmon as sub-tenants of the Umfravilles 
and not im capite of the lords of Cardiff. 
Later on, the St. Johns of Fonmon were to 
acquire the parent manor and with it the 
castle of Penmark by marriage with the 
Umfraville heiress. 

A complete pedigree of the St. John 
family back to their Norman ancestor has 
still to be worked out. The late J. H. Round, 
who upset so many glorious descents, did not 
complete the chain. The traditional claim 
of the St. Johns of Bletso and the Viscounts 
Bolingbroke to be descended from the Lords 
of Basing, while probably true, has not yet 
been proved. What Round established was 
that the first St. John recorded as holding 
lands in England was Thomas (died 1130), 
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3.—THE SOUTH FRONT SHOWING THE STEEP DROP TO THE EASTWARD 


who gave his surname to Stanton St. John in 
Oxfordshire; that the family came from St. 
Jean le Thomas overlooking the bay of 
Mont St. Michel, and that the heir to Thomas’s 
English lands was his brother John, from 
whom the family of Stanton St. John de- 
scended, to end in the male line in 1353. 
Another brother, Roger, married Cecily, the 
heiress of Halnaker in Sussex and through 
their grand-daughter, Muriel, who married 
Reginald de Orval, a daughter, Mabel de 
Orval, carried the Halnaker lands to the 
great family of Port, the Norman lords ‘of 
Basing. William, the son of Adam de Port 
and Muriel de Orval, adopted the surname of 
his maternal grandmother, styling himself 
St. John, as did all his successors of the 
Basing line. It is from a cadet of the Basing 
family (William, younger brother of John of 
Basing and grandson of the William de Port 
who took the St. John name) that the St. 
Johns of Bletso, who were undoubtedly 
owners of Fonmon, claim descent. 

In a paper in The Genealogical Magazine 
(Vol. v, p. 355) Mr. Brownbill showed that the 
Fonmon family also held lands at Instow in 
Devon and was able to trace the descent of 
the St. Johns of Bletso back to Alexander de 
St. John (temp. Edward II), perhaps the 
grandson of William, the cadet of Basing. 
Alexander’s wife, Elizabeth, coheiress of 
Henry de Umfraville, brought Penmark to 
the St. Johns. Their son, Oliver, fought in 
the Crécy campaign, and their great-grandson, 
another Oliver, by marrying Margaret Beau- 
champ, the heiress of Bletso, came into that 
estate and also Lydiard Tregoz in Wiltshire. 
Oliver and Margaret had two sons: John, the 
elder, succeeded to Bletso and to Fonmon 
andtéwas ancestor of the Lords St. John of 


Bletso; his great- 
grandson was owner 
of Fonmon when 
Leland saw it. The 
younger son of Oli- 
ver and Margaret 
Beauchamp received 
Lydiard Tregoz and 
founded the line of 
the Viscounts 
Bolingbroke; their 
home and their 
splendid monuments 
at Lydiard were 
illustrated in 
CouNTRY LIFE last 
year. 

The castles of 
Glamorgan were 
built on a system- 
atic plan to guard 
against Welsh de- 
scents from the 
mountains and at- 
tacks from the sea. 
Fonmon, which is 
fourteen miles south- 
west of Cardiff, 
formed one of a 
group of castles that 
included Penmark 
and Castleton, all 
built within sight of 
each other and 
covering a stretch of 
coast in the Barry 
bulge. St. Donat’s 
lies farther west, and 
inland there were 
several other castles 


4.—13th-CENTURY TOWERS ON THE EAST FRONT AND 
THE PROJECTING BAY OF THE GEORGIAN LIBRARY 
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by which beacons could transmit an alarm to Cardiff. There are no ¢- caxcciaiennea mame — 
records of Fonmon being attacked, but Penmark is said to have been | FONMON CASTLE 
destroyed during Owen Glendower’s rebellion against Henry IV. 

The site chosen by the St. Johns for their castle is on high 
ground north-east of the inlet of Aberthaw and about a mile from the | 
sea. On the east side there is a deep ravine planted with beeches, | 
over the tops of which you can see from the parapet walk the church | 
of Penmark to the eastward. The steep slope of this ravine formed a | 
natural defence on the east (Fig. 3), and the castle was planned to 
take full advantage of it, the enceinte wall running along the edge and 
returning on a roughly parallel course on the west to surround a long 
but narrow enclosure probably divided into upper and lower wards. 
Although the western line of wall has disappeared, its course and that 
of the ditch that defended it can still be traced. The approach to the 
castle is from the south, and on leaving the lane that comes up from 
Rhoose you pass on the right as you enter the grounds a tall detached 
tower (Fig. 8) known as the watch tower. This guarded the south- 
east angle of the enclosure; when the adjoining sections of wall were 
demolished, the tower was spared for use as a dovecote. No doubt, 
the outer gate of the castle stood a few yards to the west of it. 

From this point the original approach, marked by an old elm 
avenue, went straight up the rising ground to the south side of the | 
castle (Fig. 3), standing in what no doubt was originally the upper or 
inner ward. There is a broad expanse of lawn on this side now, and 
the present drive, formed about a hundred years ago, swings to the | |: 
left outside the line of the western wall, passes the end of the stables |= a a 
(Fig. 6) and then turns sharp right to bring you to the west front 0 _% » 4 9 
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5.—PLAN AND SOUTH ELEVATION, FROM G. T. 
CLARK’S MEDIEVAL MILITARY ARCHITEC. 
TURE. A, Medizval portion of north wing; B and C, 
13th-century towers; D, kitchen 


(Fig.1).The drive comes in between the stables and 
the walled gardens, and inside the gates lawns cover 
the site of the medizval courtyard, where old trees 
—yews, ilex, sycamore and a splendid beech—set off 
the grey walls of the castle beyond. Two wings, 
coming forward from the long east range, enclose 
a small three-sided court forming the entrance (it can 
be seen below the branches of the beech tree in 
Fig. 1). The battlemented block on the left is a 
17th-century addition, probably made by Colonel 
Philip Jones. 

As the walls of the castle are covered with 
roughcast and few characteristic architectural fea- 
tures are exposed, dating is largely a matter of guess- 
work. But the plan, reproduced from G. T. Clark’s 
Medieval Military Architecture, helps to make things 
clearer. In the block shown black and forming the 
north side of the entrance court, Clark identified a 
Norman rectangular keep, basing his conclusions, it 
would seem, on the great thickness of the walls, for 
6.—THE STABLE RANGE AND SOUTH-EAST TOWER. THE 14th-CENTURY no Norman features are now visible. In the middle 

CHIMNEY WITH FINIAL WAS BROUGHT FROM EAST ORCHARD of the 18th century the upper part of this block 
was turned into the library and the end wall was 
broken through to take in the section east of it, 
which was lighted by the bay window seen protruding 
from the east front (Fig. 4). What Clark called a 
keep might equally well have been a hall raised up 
on an undercroft containing cellars. In identifying 
this as the oldest part of the castle he was probably 
correct, but by saying in one breath that it ‘“‘ap- 
pears to be late Norman and may be presumed to be 
Sir John de St. John’s work,” he was giving the 
legendary Sir John the life of a centenarian, since by 
“late Norman”’ is usually meant the second half of 
the 12th century. The ‘“‘keep” might, however, very 
well be contemporary with the William de St. John 
who witnessed the Umfraville charter at some date 
between 1196 and 1205. 

According to the Iolo manuscripts the Welsh 
lord of Rhoose and Fonmon at the time of the Norman 
invasion was Llewelyn, son of Meyryg. When he 
was dispossessed, it is unlikely that the site was 
fortified by more than earth and timber defences : 
stone was used in few castles before Henry II’s 
reign. To judge by such architectural evidence as 
there is—the character of the towers on the east 
front (Figs. 2 and 4) and of the “watch tower’ at the 
south-east angle of the enceinte (Fig. 8), and the 
pointed doorways seen in that tower and in Fig 9— 
the great expansion and reconstruction of the castle 


am took place during the second half of the 13th century. 
7.—PHLOX IN THE WALLED GARDEN IN HIGH SUMMER The main building in the upper ward seems then 
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8.—“THE WATCH TOWER,” AT THE SOUTH-EASTERN ANGLE OF THE LOWER WARD. 


to have been extended southwards from the 
angle of the “keep” along the east line 
of wall and returned westwards at the south- 
east corner (Fig. 3). The tower seen on the 
right of Fig. 4 (B on the plan) contains a 
stair going up to the parapet walk and has 
a garderobe shoot corbelled out at first-floor 
level. There is a similar shoot on the east face 
of the south-east tower, a little to the left of 
the drumface (Fig. 2); the drum contains:the 
stair giving access to the upper storeys of 
this tower, which retains its cross-slit 
apertures on the south side. In the top 
storey of the tower there are two guard rooms, 
one of which is ingeniously roofed by blocks 
of stone arranged one over the other on a 
cantilever principle so 
that the aperture is 
narrowed at each succes- 
sive course (Fig. 9). A 
parapet walk connects 
the two towers. 

The wing running | 
westward from the south 
tower, though it now has 
uniform sash windows, is 
probably contemporary 
with it, but has been ex- 
tended one room west- 
ward in recent times. 
The first five merlons of 
its battlements (Fig. 3) 
are pierced with arrow- 
slits and appear to be 
original; the last two, 
marking the added por- 
tion, are solid. 

Seen from outside, 
the north wing with its 
regularly spaced sash 
windows appears to be 
of late 18th-century or 
early 19th-century 
date, but it is really of 
three different periods, 
and it consists of two 
parallel ranges each 


age 
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THE SOUTH-EAST TOWER 


with its own roof ridge running north and 
south. The east range, built on the line of 
the enceinte wall, is probably not later than 
the 16th century. On the ground floor there 
is a grand old country house kitchen (Fig. 10) 
with a massive trestle table still in daily use. 
A great dresser, shown in the photograph 
displaying a fine array of pewter, occupies 
the west wall. The lower portion is formed 
out of another trestle table with massive 
board, 14 ft. 2 ins. long, and cruciform legs. 
Evidently it was adapted to its present pur- 
pose in the first half of the 18th century, 
when the drawers were added. The west and 
narrower range of the north wing is of two 
periods. The portion adjoining the west end 





10.—THE GREAT DRESSER IN THE KITCHEN. AN ANCIENT TRESTLE 
TABLE WITH MASSIVE BOARD HAS BEEN USED TO FORM THE LOWER 


PORTION 
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(Right) 9.—A GUARD-ROOM IN 


of the “keep”’ and marked A on the plan is 
medieval. At some period in the 17th 
century it was extended northward. Its 
bedrooms are lined with bolection-moulded 
panelling (cirvca 1700), but the doorways on 
the ground floor are of an earlier character, 
having jambs with mouldings and stops of 
Tudor derivation. The battlements on this 
part of the building were probably added 
when the sash windows were inserted. 

South-west of the house lies the stable 
range (Fig. 6), formed out of one of the barns 
about the middle of the 18th century. Two 
large barns are mentioned in a survey of 
1600. When the alteration was made the 
north wall was reconstructed, but the south 
wall and the gable end 
were merely height- 
ened and crowned with 
battlements to accord 
with the house; at the 
same time a row of two- 
light dormer windows was 
inserted. Inside, the fine 
open timber roof remains. 
The medieval finial seen 
on the left of Fig. 6 came 
from East Orchard, the 
old manor house of the 
Berkrolles, which was dis- 
mantled about 1785 after 
the estate had come to 
Robert Jones of Fonmon 
by marriage. Octagonal 
in form with cusped aper- 
tures below the finial, it is 
probably mid-14th cen- 
tury; no doubt it was a 
chimney or stone louvre 
set above a gable. 
Somewhat similar ex- 
amples have survived at 
Preston Plucknett, 
Somerset, Tisbury, Wilt- 
shire, and Burford, 
Oxfordshire. 

(To be continued) 
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EIGHT CENTURIES OF CHESS-MEN-—II 


By G. BERNARD: HUGHES 


OMMEMORATIVE chess sets were an 
> 18th-century fashion responsible for many 

of the splendidly carved ivory pieces 
which now grace collectors’ cabinets. Ivory sets 
commemorating military victories displayed 
carved portrait busts of the leaders of the 
opposing armies. Chess-men representing Han- 
overian and Jacobite personalities date between 
1743 and 1760, some of the ‘earliest being in 
precious metals wrought in Birmingham. Six 
dozen Jacobite propaganda sets, enclosed with 
a consignment of armoury intended for Prince 
Charles Edward’s adherents in London, were 
intercepted on Ludgate Hill in 1746. Jacobite 
propaganda chess sets made after 1747 omitted 
the bust of Prince Henry. 

The Napoleonic wars were responsible for 
a long series of military chess-men in ivory, 
bone and boxwood. Typical were sets portray- 
ing Napoleon and Josephine as king and queen, 
their pawns being boldly carved portrait busts 
of French fighting generals: the opposing side 
in red represented the Memelukes. 

Chess-men commemorative of the struggle 
between Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa §o-called Castleford chess-men made of pottery. The king and queen represent George III 
were exquisitely carved in ivory : those depicting and Queen Charlotte in state robes. Circa 1795. In the Spencer Summers Collection, Thenford 
Frederick the Great and the Turks were highly 
popular in silver and in ivory. Other English- 
made sets of military origin include Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon; Romans and Bar- 
barians; Crusaders and Saracens; Romans and 
Moors; Norsemen and French; Richard I and 
Philip Augustus. 

Exclusively English are the Staunton chess- 
men designed in 1847 by a Mr. Cooke and 
made by John Jaques and Son, London. Tens 
of thousands of Staunton sets—named after 
Howard Staunton, the famous chess-player— 
have been made of boxwood, natural colour and 
black or red. The conventional king and queen 
are crowned, the bishop is mitred and the rook 
is a castellated tower. 

Richly carved and fretted chess sets of 
ivory have been made for more than 250 years 
in the Orient for export to England. Chinese 
chess-men intended for European players bear 
no resemblance to their own choice of squat 
draught-like pieces. The earliest of those chess- 
nailed on aac: Pow powell re sg Serene English chess-men of about 1800 in bloodstone. The opposing set is in moss agate. 


consisted of several free concentric hollow In the Hammond Collection 








fretted balls. The king 
and queen might each 
contain aS many as 
seven of these delicate, 
loosely revolving balls 
in their pedestals, the 
pawns three. Such 
pieces are still being 
made. Another Chinese 
type raised each figure 
on a solid cylindrical 
pedestal enriched with 
exquisitely fine carving; 
others again featured 
realistically modelled 
| fighting men supported 
on thin flat bases, either 
square or circular. 
Indian chess-men 
designed for English 
players have always 
been sumptuously car- 
ved and for more than 
a century represented 
India and the East India 
Company as opponents. 
Both sides were left 
white, the Indians stand- 
ing on black or coloured 
bases. Rajahs and viz- 
iers—queens are un- 
known in Eastern sets 
—were represented by 
laden elephants, the 
former carrying how- 
dahs. Bishops took the 
form of lions for the 
Italian set in metal, one side gilded. In the Collection of Lieut.-Col. Leo Jenner, Bath Company, bulls for India. 
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[The Company knights rode on horses, the 
Indians on dromedaries. Pawns were foot 
soldiers in the uniforms of their leaders. 

Phe earliest chess-men to be made of porce- 
lain were produced at Furstenburg between 
about 1750 and 1758. Of conventional Baroque 
design and poorly finished, many sets in blue 
and white and pink and white were imported 
by Maydwell and Windle and sold at their 
Strand warehouse. These chess-men are marked 
with a script F in blue underglaze. 

Finely finished chess-men and boards were 
made by Meissen from 1758, many sets complete 
with elaborate cases of tortoiseshell, shagreen or 
colourful woods being brought to London by 
returning diplomats and members of Queen 
Charlotte’s entourage. The kings and queens of 
the opposing sides were taken from moulds 
slightly varying in pattern, but otherwise the 
opposing pieces differed only in decoration. 
Rooks were elephants without howdahs, knights 
were riderless horses. Portrait-bust chess sets 
were also issued by Meissen during the 1760s 
and were also sold in London by Maydwell and 
Windle. These early Meissen chess-men are 
marked in blue underglaze with a script M above 
crossed swords; those marked only with blue 
crossed swords underglaze are of recent manu- 
facture. 

Josiah Wedgwood was the first English 

tter to make chess-men. The earliest oven- 
trials took place late in 1783, the year in which 
the pieces were modelled by John Flaxman. 
A letter written to Etruria by Thomas Byerley, 
nephew and partner of Josiah Wedgwood, 
F.R.S., and dated London, December 6, 1783, 
reads, ‘‘If you can be so good as to get here by 
next Monday, 2 or 3 or more sets of chessmen 
without Bases—we can sell them.” 

Flaxman’s designs pleased the master- 
potter, for the firm’s records include a letter 
from the sculptor thanking him “‘ for the liberal 
praise you bestowed on my chess-figures.”’ 
These chess-men, finely modelled in porcelain, 
represent actors playing Macbeth. Charles 
Kemble’s interpretation of Duncan, King of 
Scotland, was used as the king; Mrs. Siddons as 
Lady Macbeth was the queen. Three differing 
models of the king and queen are known. One 
model only was used for each of the remaining 
pieces, rooks having square crenelated towers; 
knights riding rearing horses; the bishops being 
vested in copes and mitres. The pawns were 
foot soldiers, armed with primitive weapons 
stones, battle-axes, daggers, bows and arrows. 
In sets intended for the French market the 
bishops were replaced by jesters, referred to in 
the old oven books as Tom Fools. 

Wedgwood porcelain chess-men are found 
with three types of bases. Rough porcelain 
mounds serving as footholds for the figures are 
indicative of the rare 1784 edition in blue and 
white porcelain. These were followed by flat, 
wafer-like bases, in their turn superseded by 
attic bases—short, plainly turned, classical 
plinths of porcelain. Contemporary kiln records 
show that Wedgwood chess- 
men, of which many sets 
were sold between 1785 and 
1795 at five guineas the set, 
were made in grey, mauve, 
dark biscuit, blue, Flemish 
green, buff and _ brilliant 
white. Pieces were usually 
of one colour throughout, 
sometimes enlivened with 
gold pencilling : a few were 
white on coloured porcelain 
bases. 

The mark is always 
Wedgwood impressed, early 
chess-men also bearing 
model numbers and work- 
men’s marks in the form of 
single initials or fine lines. 
Flaxman sets in porcelain 
were sold until well into the 
19th century. 

Jasper pottery chess- 
men were made by Wedg- 
wood from 1849, bases of 
black and natural boxwood 
distinguishing the opposing 
sides. These sold at 
£3 10s. 6d. the set. Stoneware 
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Formerly in the possession of Madame de Stael. 
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In the Hammond 


Collection 


Chess-men in grey and white porcelain representing characters in Macbeth. 


1785-95. 


Flaxman for Wedgwood. 


chess-men made during the same period sold 
at £3 1s. 6d. the set. Reproductions of the 
early porcelain Macbeth chess-men in creamy 
white and blue have been made by Wedgwood 
from the original Flaxman moulds since 1931. 

Rockingham issued finely modelled chess- 
men attired in the Tudor fashion and less pre- 
tentious sets in the conventional turned design 
in apple green and periwinkle blue, enlivened 
with gilding. These were made between 1822 
and about 1826. 





Kings from a silver set representing the Sultan of Turkey (facing) and Frederick 
the Great, each with a knight. 


In the Pfieffer Collection 





Modelled by 
In the Summers Collection 


The Castleford Pottery in Yorkshire is 
credited with having made porcelain chess-men 
from about 1795. There is no record, however, 
that Castleford ever made any porcelain and 
their present successors have no evidence that 
chess-men were made in either porcelain or 
pottery. Intheso-called Castleford chess sets, the 
king and queen represent George III and Queen 
Charlotte, crowned and in their state robes, the 
pawns being kilted Scots Guards. Elephants sup- 
porting howdahs in the form of square, castel- 
lated towers, are the rooks. 
Both sides are made from 
the same moulds, the colours 
being chocolate brown and 
grey green, white and grey 
blue, black and white. 
These pieces are unmarked 
and have been extensively 
copied. Porcelain chess-men 
from Sévres and the Imperial 
China Factory, Vienna, were 
extensively sold in England 
half a century ago. In about 
1930 the former Imperial 
Porcelain Works, Lenin- 
grad, exported the now rare 
propaganda sets marked 
with the sickle and hammer 
in which the white king has 
a death’s head, the queen 
and bishops represent the 
Czarina and officers of the 
old régime, and the pawns 
are busts of men in chains. 
The red king and queen are 
red workers, the bishops are 
red soldiers, the rooks are 
anvils and ships and the red 
pawnsarered women workers. 
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TO ICELAND IN SEARCH OF BIRDS 


II. AMONG THE HILL LAKES 
Written and Illustrated by G. K. 
YEATES and T. B. W. JEANS 


« T about 800 feet the steep slopes behind 
A our camp in Northern Iceland, as men- 
tioned in our article last week, developed 
into a vast undulating moorland, which, with 
the exception of one or two valleys, stretched 
away unbroken to the symmetrical dome of 
Eriksjokull’s ice cap 60 miles to the south- 
east. It was a fantastic land of lakes and bogs, 
with on all sides a remarkable number of small 
knolls and pimples, none of them more than 50 
feet above the general level of that vast plateau. 
Without question, we agreed, it was the most 
difficult, featureless country we had ever walked, 
and even after three weeks we were always find- 
ing, quite close to our base, little lakes and bogs 
we had never seen before. To penetrate three or 
four miles inside this country was inevitably 
to get temporarily lost, though a compass, an 
essential instrument in a land where mists des- 
cend out of cloudless skies, would always keep 
true the approximate direction of our progress. 

This plateau contained almost as many 
acres of lakes as of moorland. The map gave an 
inadequate idea of the number of these waters, 
for it took no account of the smaller lakes which 
dotted the surface of the moorland like the 
patch-work on a quilt. These varied in size 
from small tarns to lakes of many acres. 
Some were similar to the dubh lochan of the 
Scottish Highlands; others were stony-shored. 
All were surrounded by squelching bog, and all 
attracted many birds. 

Three birds were characteristic of this 
boggy area; dunlin abounded, with snipe not far 
behind, and it was impossible to go far without 
making a whimbrel anxious for its nest. But 
there the list ended, except for an occasional 
pair of golden plover and redshank, the latter 
the Iceland sub-species (Fig. 3), a darker bird 
than ours. The greatest surprise was the pau- 
city of Arctic skuas. In all our wanderings we 
found only two nests. We had expected this 
bird to be abundant, for in similar country in 
Shetland it forms big colonies. It has, of course, 
two distinct plumage phases, dark and light. 
One of our nests was occupied by two dark 
birds, the other by one of each type. We saw 
other non-breeding skuas, and among these also 
we found the dark phase predominant. 

For the rather disappointing bird-life of the 
bogs that of the lakes more than compensated. 
Pride of place, in both charm and abundance, 
must go to the red-necked phalaropes (Fig. 2). 
If there was a piece of water with a few reeds 
round its shores, there assuredly on its surface 
would be bobbing, as buoyant as corks, a pair or 
two of these delightful birds. In their Jacob’s 
coat of many colours they were like swimming 
jewels among the green reeds. To an English 





2.—A RED-NECKED PHALAROPE, WHICH IS AS ABUNDANT IN ICELAND AS IT IS SCARCE IN THE BRITISH ISLES, 
(Right) 3—AN ICELAND REDSHANK, WHICH, LIKE THE NORTHERN GOLDEN PLOVER, IS DARKER THAN 


ON ITS NEST. 








1.—A TYPICAL ICELAND HILL-LAKE, THE NESTING-HAUNT OF THE GREY-LAG 






GOOSE, THE RED-NECKED PHALAROPE AND THE RED-THROATED DIVER 


ornithologist, accustomed to regard this wader 
as one of our rarest breeding birds, its constant 
presence, beauty and abundance were an un- 
ceasing delight. 

Iceland is famous for its ducks. Myvatn in 
the north-east can boast no fewer than fifteen 
breeding species. We were less favoured, per- 
haps because the uncountable number of lakes 
scattered the birds, and made their detection 
more chancy. To our great regret we saw noth- 
ing of Iceland’s two most noteworthy ducks— 
the harlequin and Barrow’s golden-eye. The 
hill-lakes, however, give sanctuary to a great 
population of scaup and long-tailed duck. The 
clean-cut black-and-white plumage pattern of 
the former made them conspicuous from afar, 
and most waters of any size had a pair or two. 
They are, however, very late nesters, and it is 
only in the last days of June that the ducks 
leave the drakes and make their nests under the 
low-spreading branches of the dwarf birch, often 
at some distance from water. The long-tails 
(Fig. 4) were earlier, and by mid-June were in- 
cubating among the hummocks of moor grass in 
the bogs. All the drakes of the duck family 
are handsome birds, and most of them, Arctic 
nesters though so many are, one can see in full 





THE BRITISH FORM 





breeding plumage in this country, for they don 
their attire early in the year. The drake long- 
tail is, however, usually seen in Britain in his 
winter dress, when he appears an essentially 
white bird with a dark-brown breast. In summer 
he loses much of this white and puts on a dark 
chocolateattire, and his long tail, normally carried 
flat on the water, but raised in excitement, com- 
pletes a very handsome and unusual bird. He 
is a noisy fellow and a most ardent suitor, 
rearing up before his duck in passionate display, 
with many grunts and subdued quackings. 

The typical birds of these lakes were, then, 
red-necked phalarope, scaup, long-tailed duck— 
and red-throated divers (Fig. 5). The last of 
these were in their seventh heaven in this land 
of many waters, and the gutteral, cacophonous 
music of their wild cries was rarely out of our 
ears, as a bird, back from fishing in the fjord, 
returned to relieve its mate sitting on her eggs on 
the nesting loch. We found a great many nests 
with their two big, brown eggs. The majority of 
these divers were much tamer than Scottish 
birds, and would rarely leave their eggs until 
we were within a few yards of them. They 
would crouch low to escape detection, and not a 
few barked at us as they swam close by. 
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4.—* THE HILL-LAKES GIVE 


SANCTUARY 


Ee, 


TO A GREAT POPULATION OF 


LO 


TAILED DUCK” 


(Right) 5.—A RED- 


THROATED DIVER SWIMMING BESIDE ITS NEST 


6.—NEST AND EGGS OF THE GREAT 
NORTHERN DIVER 


But it was to see the great northern, not the 
red-throated, diver that we hunted these hill- 
lakes. The great northern is indeed a magni- 
ficent creature, with its dark head and black- 
and-white chequered back. In Europe it is to 
be seen nesting only in Iceland, for it is in fact 
really a bird of the Western Hemisphere, the 
American loon. That there were many pairs 
nesting in that inland sea of lakes was obvious 
to us as we lay in our tents at morning and 
evening, for they came down into the estuary to 
fish, and their absurdly high-pitched, rapidly 
repeated hoo hoo-hoo cries were borne down to us. 

On the area of ground which we found pos- 
sible to work we knew of three breeding pairs. 
Like our black-throated diver, the great north- 
ern nests only on the large lakes, and especially 
those with islands. Fortune at first smiled on 
our attempts to photograph these birds, and 
then turned traitor. On a small islet we found 
the huge grass mound-nest of a whooper swan, 
and within 60 feet of it the two huge elon- 
gated eggs of a great northern diver (Fig. 6). It 
was an ideal arrangement for photography. 
It was necessary merely to work the hide 
slowly between the two nests, and then the swan 
could be done in the morning and the diver in 
the afternoon. It seemed too good to be true 
and so it proved, for upon this simple and labour- 
saving scheme the whooper swan unexpectedly 
applied firm brakes. She proved excessively 
shy. The diver, on the other hand, took no 


notice of the tent and very little of us. We 
decided to leave this very tame subject till the 
swan was conquered. 

In our first session in the hide over the 
whooper the loon was sitting within 20 feet of us, 
and we could hardly wait for the day when the 
cameras would be focused on her. She was 
magnificent, a huge bird, but she behaved ob- 
stinately. For a moment the diver slid off her 
nest into the water, to greet her mate which had 
appeared on the lake. In a trice the dark 
shadow of a greater black-backed gull fell on 
the eggs, and in the next moment they were 
devoured before our very eyes. If human oaths 
are ever efficacious, then surely is that gull’s soul 
condemned to purgatory. It robbed us of a 
great experience with a hand-tame specimen of 
a magnificent bird. When we looked round 
for another nest, we found that all had hatched. 
Thus both of us have had the mortification of 
sitting in a hide by a great northern diver and 
yet have no photographs of the bird toshow forit. 

The whooper swan was a common inhabitant 
of the hill-lakes. As the divers came down to 
the fjord to fish, so too did the swans resort to 
the estuary to graze on the rough grass near the 
river mouth, and here we saw up to eleven at 
a time. Up in the hills they were widely 
scattered over the lakes, and we knew of three 
nests on our beat—two on islands in big lakes, 
one on the banks of a small tarn. Wild swan 
nest-hunting does not call for very great skill. 


The huge white birds, whether on land or on 
water, can be seen from a great distance, and 
their nests are not much less conspicuous. These 
are huge piles of dead or decaying vegetation 
and stand out like miniature pyramids on the 
low, flat islets on which they are built. 

We were surprised, however, to find that 
these whoopers so thoroughly lived up to their 
reputation as wild swans. At the first sign of 
even distant human approach up went their 
long white necks in acute suspicion, and in a 
moment they lumbered off into the lake and 
rapidly put as much water as possible between 
them and man. At our nest by the unfortunate 
great northern diver, both birds treated us 
throughout with the greatest wariness. For- 
tunately within three days of our setting about 
the business of photographing them we could 
hear chicks squeaking inside the great cream- 
coloured eggs, and two days later the first grey- 
downed ball of fluff emerged, to be followed 
within 24 hours by the rest of the brood (Fig. 7). 
Had it not been for that event, we should prob- 
ably have been still trying to reconcile that 
whooper to the hide. As it was, she braved it 
reluctantly, approaching with slow, lumbering 
strides holding her neck low and clearly dis- 
liking intensely the impelling call of duty. 
Meantime her lord and master stood on the 
shores of the lake, neck up-stretched and yel- 
low beak gleaming—a wild bird, if ever there 
was one. 


7—A WHOOPER SWAN WITH HER NEWLY-HATCHED CHICKS 
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A FOUR-FIVE NO-TRUMP DISASTER 


universal use that a detailed description 

of its mechanics is unnecessary. You 
feel that a slam may be in the offing and would 
like to check up on the number of Aces (if any) 
held by your partner. So you bid Four No- 
Trumps and await his response: if he has no 
Ace, he bids Five Clubs; if he has one Ace, he 
bids Five Diamonds; two Aces, Five Hearts; 
and soon. If, after having located all the Aces, 
you feel like exploring grand slam possibilities, 
you can now bid Five No-Trumps and put 
partner through the ritual of showing his Kings. 

This sounds reasonably simple and fool- 
proof. But (a point that will be covered later) 
in the very simplicity of Blackwood lies its 
greatest danger. The player who intends to bid 
Four No-Trumps is not bound to hold any 
special features himself; he can, if he likes, 
make the bid with an Ace-less hand. 

It is this feature, among others, that dis- 
tinguishes the Blackwood from the original 
Culbertson Four-Five No-Trump convention and 
that makes it so attractive to the average 
player In the Culbertson convention a player 
who bid Four No-Trumpsasa slam try had to 
hold specific requirements : three Aces, or two 
Aces and at least one King in a suit bid by the 
partnership. Hence the occasions for its legiti- 
mate use were severely restricted. Furthermore, 
the ordinary player tied himself into knots with 
the complicated rigmarole of delicate inferences, 
not to mention the process of “signing off” in 
the lowest-ranking suit bid by his side. Culbert- 
son’s convention was doomed as soon as the 
facile Blackwood made its appearance; and 
the last nail in the coffin was struck in the 
closing sentence of the summary of changes in 
the system issued after the last Culbertson 
Teachers’ Convention in the States :“. . . . when 
a partnership agree to play the Culbertson 
System it is assumed that they are playing 
Blackwood unless otherwise stated.” 

It must have broken the great man’s heart 
to write that paragraph, and many of us feel for 
him deeply. He knows, and we know, that the 
Culbertson Four-Five No-Trump is a wonderful 
Bridge instrument, precise yet flexible; for 
sheer intrinsic merit the Blackwood must take 


i 1E Blackwood slam convention is in such 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


second place. But, unfortunately, it is an 
instrument for Bridge demi-gods. The late 
S. J. Simon used to state, with his usual effront- 
ery, that only four players in this country, and 
none in America, knew how to use the conven- 
tion properly. With a degree of tact he was 
careful not the reveal the identity of the other 
three players. 

To bear out Simon’s contention, there was 
a striking instance in the recent international 
match between England and Northern Ireland. 
There could hardly have been a more dramatic 
finish. England had led throughout the match, 
sometimes by as much as 3,000 points; with 
only a few boards to go they ran into stark 
disaster. An Irish pair bid beautifully to Six 
Clubs, which was duly made; with the same 
cards the English pair in the other room played 
the hand in Three No-Trumps, one down! This 
large vulnerable “swing ’’ put Northern Ireland 
in front by some 400 points. 

Then came the penultimate board : 
WEST—@ KQ864 EAST—@ 109752 
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West dealt at Game All. In neither room 
did he consider his hand quite strong enough for 
a Two-bid, so the opening bid was One Spade. 
East in each case stretched his values to the 
limit with a raise to Three Spades, but it should 
be noted that neither side played this bid as 
forcing. 

The English pair were playing Blackwood, 
so West bid Four No-Trumps and East denied 
an Ace with the conventional response of Five 
Clubs. West closed the bidding with Six 
Spades and made twelve tricks. 

In the other room the Irish West bid a 
Culbertson Four No-Trumps, and East’s res- 
ponse was Five Spades. West now horrified the 
Irish supporters, who were seething with excite- 
ment at the prospect of England going down to 
the Ulstermen for the first time in history, by 
bidding Seven Spades ! 

To bid a grand slam, missing the Ace of 
trumps, is a rare feat in any Bridge circle, let 


alone in an international match. A certain 
Bridge correspondent, to explain the debacle, 
made a shot in the dark. One player, he 
brightly suggested, thought they were playing 
Blackwood; the other thought they were playing 
Culbertson ! If this was intended as an apologia 
for the Irish team, it misfired in its object, for it 
is scarcely complimentary to imply that a 
seasoned partnership in an international could 
fail to agree on their conventions—particularly 
by the time the 99th board of the match had 
been reached. 

It will also be noted that, if East thought 
he was playing Blackwood, he was unlikely to 
respond Five Spades, which shows three Aces; 
and if West was under a similar misapprehen- 
sion, he was equally unlikely to read East’s 
response as showing the said three Aces ! 

The fact was that East-West were using a 
convention that they did not fully understand. 
Having no Ace, it was East’s duty to sign off 
in the lowest-ranking suit bid by his side; as 
only one suit had been bid, his response of Five 
Spades was correct. Had he held the Ace of 
Spades, he could only show it unequivocally 
by bidding Six Spades over Four No-Trumps. 

Either West had a mental black-out, or he 
did not believe his partner. He may have 
reasoned that East could hardly have the values 
for a jump raise without the Ace of Spades, but 
that he had funked showing this feature over 
Four No-Trumps for fear of irretrievably com- 
mitting the partnership toaslam. For instance, 
East might have held the same hand, but with 
the Ace of Spades instead of the King of Hearts; 
he would be entitled to argue that he had over- 
bid slightly when he went Three Spades and 
that since West had only opened with a One- 
bid, even a small slam would be at best a dubious 
proposition. 

This confusion could easily have been 
avoided. All West had to do was to make a bid 
in a lower ranking suit, such as Four Diamonds. 
East would have bid Four Spades, and over the 
subsequent Four No-Trumps would have signed 
off with Five Diamonds, definitely denying the 
Ace of Spades. West would then have bid Six 
Spades and Northern Ireland would have won 
the match. 


A WOKING WEEK-END 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


to Woking to watch Cambridge play 

against the club. As I said something of 
the Cambridge players last week I will say no 
more now, save that I was again favourably 
impressed with them and, without treading on 
any dangerous partisan ground, hold them to 
be much better than some people suppose. But 
I cannot for the life of me help saying something 
of Woking. I had a thought of calling this 
article Woking Re-visited, but that seemed 
too shameful for one who had joined the club in 
1897 and once had an intimate knowledge of 
every blade of grass there. It was disgracefully 
long—several yvears—since I had been there and 
it was truly pleasant to be back and breathe 
once more that indefinable thing, the atmo- 
sphere of the course, which seems to me per- 
ceptibly different from that on any other course 
I know. 

It was delightful, as just one example, to 
see people still playing foursomes and eschewing 
the four-ball match. I did indeed see four 
golfers, ‘bearing all the outward semblance of 
men and not of monsters” each hitting his own 
ball, and even the fact that among them was 
one of the most distinguished living soldiers 
would hardly have prevented me from exclaim- 
ing : “‘ Procul, O procul este, profani.’” However, 
I found that they were only relaxing on the 
bye after a stern “‘dinner’’ foursome, and so felt 
justified in holding my peace. 

The course was in admirable order and I 
was struck once again by the extraordinary 
interest and difficulty and curliness of many of 


()' the last week-end in February I went 





the putts to be encountered there. At the 14th 
hole in the foursomes one of the Cambridge pair 
who had played the odd lay some six feet from 
the hole, whereupon the Woking player in the 
like very cautiously laid his ball from no vast 
distance away about a foot short. Thereupon 
he whispered to me: “‘I didn’t go boldly for the 
back of the hole, because no undergraduate 
breathes who could hole that putt.”” How right 
he was! The undergraduate hit his ball well 
enough but he was not familiar with the borrow, 
and sure enough the ball turned away in the 
last few inches and sat impishly on the edge of 
the hole. The greens are beautiful, but many of 
those putts do want a precious sight of knowing; 
no man is happy because he is dead; he must be 
buried as well and at the bottom of the hole. 
* * * 

As I have already suggested, there is an 
agreeable conservatism about Woking, and it is 
remarkable that after the lapse of more than 
fifty years the general pattern of the course is 
much as it was when I first played there. There 
have, of course, been numberless minor changes 
and improvements in that time for ‘‘the immense 
and brooding spirit’? of the late Mr. Stuart 
Paton, the patron saint of the course, never 
rested content as long as he saw something that 
he thought could be made better. It is naturally 
much longer than it was in 1897; greens have 
been carried forward, as well as tees put back, 
and to-day the course measures 6,500 yards, 
which is fully long enough both for the enjoy- 
ment and the testing of any ordinary person. 
But the main design and sequence of the holes 


are hardly at all altered since the early fathers 
of the course laid it out. At that time the happy 
thought of cutting golf courses out of heather 
had only just occurred to the golfers of London, 
who had to play for the most part on more or 
less thinly disguised mud. Woking was, I think, 
the very first of those heathery courses that 
gave to Londoners a new conception of inland 
golf. There have been many admirable ones 
made since, but Woking, while keeping its own 
peculiar and intimate character, can still hold 
up its head among the best of them. 

Old affection may prejudice me in their 
favour, but many of the Woking holes seem to 
me to possess in a remarkable degree that quality 
which John Low called “‘indestructibleness,” a 
quality particularly noticeable in many St. 
Andrews holes. That is to say that though the 
distance that the ball can now be hit has made 
those holes of a quite different length from that 
which was originally theirs they are still full of 
interest. 

There is the 3rd, for instance, with that 
admirable little central and dominating bunker 
at the foot of the green. When we used to play 
that hole with a gutty it was an honest five—two 
full bangs and then an approach, and not too 
short an approach, that wanted playing. To-day 
it is a good four—a drive and then a high stop- 
ping shot to be played with some fairly big iron. 
It is in a sense quite a different hole, but it 
remains an excellent one, a better one, indeed, 
I think, than it used to be. 

Then there is the 15th, generally called 
Harley Street; when I first played it, one thought 
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not a little of oneself if one reached the green 
with the third shot played with a wooden club. 
At this last week-end I heard of people getting 
uncommonly near to being up in two, but the 
hole is still a good hole. And so I might go on, 
remembering how the one-shot 2nd was out of 
range with a gutty against a stiff breeze, so that 
one steered one’s second safely away to the left, 
giving the holly trees a wide berth. Plus ¢a 
change, etc.; the holes are changed and yet their 
virtues stay the same and if anything are greater 
then they were. 
*x* * * 

When one has known a course as long and 
as wellas Ihave known Woking, it is inevitably 
full of ghosts, even if they are happy and 
pleasant ones. First inevitably is that of Stuart 
Paton, who did more for it than anyone will ever 
know. When I see him playing, it is on the way 
to the 14th green close to the club-house. If he 
is up he is making great and serious efforts to 
win that hole, so that he can come in to lunch; 
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if he is losing then I suspect he will discreetly 
miss a putt on that green, after appearing to 
take particular pains, with the same laud- 
able object. But I see him most often prowling 
about, looking at the turf, talking to the green- 
keeper or thinking out some new and ingenious 
bunker. 

Then it was at Woking that I first met 
Freddie Tait and I have an astonishingly vivid 
picture of him driving to the first hole from a tee 
long since abandoned, under the club-house 
windows, so that one must carry a group of trees. 
He has hit a beauty which must nearly have 
reached the green. 

Again, there is John Low, and one picture 
of him has to do with a match against a Uni- 
versity side, in this case Oxford. The great 
Oxford side of 1900 had beaten us and we did not 
like being beaten by undergraduates. My pic- 
ture is from 1901, when John was set on revenge. 
We have duly won the match; we have seen 
Oxford off with much cordiality as they are 
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driven away in their brake to the station. As 
soon as they have turned the corner of the road 
and are out of sight John leads a war-dance of 
temperate but unmistakable triumph, in which 
perhaps a little Cambridge feeling enters. There 
are the Hunter brothers, too, and ever so many 
more, but I fear to grow reminiscent. 
* * * 

So let me turn from the past to the future 
with a pleasant little bit of news. The Duke of 
Alba has generously given the club a fine 
challenge trophy, to be played for over 36 holes, 
in the manner of the St. George’s Cup or the 
Golf Illustrated Gold Vase. It is to be played for 
for the first time in October at the end of 
the Worplesden foursome week, when many 
Southern players at any rate will be in full 
practice, so that it ought to draw a really strong 
field of representative golfers. I am sure they 
will find the course very good, and I believe (here 
a spark of malignity may be entering into me) 
that they will not find it very easy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PLEA FOR GAY 
INN SIGNS 


IR,—tThe illustration of a London 

trade sign in your issue of March 
4 prompts me to put forward a plea for 
the setting up of more inn and tavern 
signs to brighten the drabness of 
London streets. 

One by one these signs are being 
removed and not replaced. A promi- 
nent member of one of the big brewing 
firms told me he thought signs in 
London were a waste of money, as 
nobody would notice them. This argu- 
ment, however, does not prevent the 
firm in question from putting up its 
own trade-mark in the most prominent 
manner on several of its otherwise 
quite well designed modern pubs. 
Another big firm has eliminated the 
very name from one of its pubs that I 
know, and a third firm has plastered 
a good but modest Georgian building 
with the brewer’s name no fewer 
than five separate times in large ugly 
letters. 

Certain brewery firms claim on 
occasion to be “ patrons of the arts”’ 
one hears of picture exhibitions, of 
recitals of poetry, of pubs rebuilt ‘“‘on 
modern lines.’” Why do not they show 
a little social and civic responsibility 
and help to improve, instead of to 
vulgarise or deaden, the streets of 
London? 

Often the modern houses are well 
designed, but achieve a dullness more 


appropriate to a post-office or a police 
station. More generally the ‘‘ modern- 
ising’’ consists of ‘‘ Tudorising,”’ and 
I know of one Georgian pub that has 
been ruined (expensively too, I expect) 
by the substitution of diamond leaded 
panes of crinkly glass for rectangles. 
At present these big firms are 
doing much propaganda for them- 
selves as defenders of ‘‘The Tradi- 
tional Pub”’ (as against State-con- 
trolled houses). Let them, therefore, 
prove their claims and restore to us 
gay signs over their houses, and cut 
out at least a little of the vulgarity and 
ugliness they have substituted. 1951 
and its Exhibition are not far off; 
strangers who have heard of London 
pubs will be pouring in; cannot the 
brewers play their part ?>—JouHNn Cop- 
RINGTON, 22, Eaton Mews South, S.W.1. 


AFFORESTATION OF 
SUFFOLK BRECKLAND 
SirR,—The news that the Forestry 
Commission is contemplating acquir- 
ing further areas of the rapidly 
diminishing Suffolk Breckland for 
afforestation will come as a shock to 
the many people who love this distinc- 
tive stretch of country, especially 
botanists and ornithologists, for it will 
mean the loss of many of our rarer 
species of plants and birds, as is clear 
from the results of afforestation in a 
similar area some fifteen years ago. 

Before planting began then I made 
a census of the bird-life of the area. 





With the growth of the young trees, 
slowly but surely practically all the 
birds except the unwanted jay were 
driven elsewhere, and to-day the figures 
of my census appear unbelievable. 
Moreover, the distinctive heath plants 
have largely disappeared. Cannot we 
we prevent this happening ?>—-ALFRED 
GRANTHAM, 3, Market Place, Milden- 
hall, Suffolk. 


FATE OF WIMBLEDON 
PARK HOUSE 


S1r,—The news that Wimbledon Park 
House, after years of neglect, is now 
found by its new owners to be beyond 
repair, prompts me to send you this 
photograph taken in 1944. It is 
unfortunate that so charming an 
example of Henry Holland’s archi- 





of the house is afforded by the Parlia- 
mentary survey ordered to be made in 
1649, wherein it is described as of 
“excellent good brick; the angles, 
window staunchions and jawmes all of 
ashlar stone.” The richness and 
ingenuity of the interior decoration 
were matched by the superb terraced 


gardens leading down to mazes, 
wildernesses, alleys, knots and an 


orchard of over a thousand fruit trees. 
After the Restoration, Lord Bristol 
purchased the estate, and in 1662 
Evelyn was visiting it, as he records in 
his diary, “‘to help contrive the garden 
after the moderne. It is a delicious 
place for prospect and the thicketts, 
but the soile cold and weeping clay.” 

Old Wimbledon House was pulled 
down by Sir Theodore Janssen, who 
purchased it in 1717 and began to 
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WIMBLEDON PARK HOUSE AND (left) AN ENGRAVING OF ITS 
PREDECESSOR OF 1588 
See letter : Fate of Wim!ledon Park House 


tecture should have suffered this 
unnecessary fate, thus bringing to an 
end the sequence of distinguished 


houses which has graced the estate 
since Tudor times. 

The manor of Wimbledon was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth for a 
short time to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
and subsequently to Lord Burleigh’s 
son, Sir Thomas Cecil, who rebuilt an 
earlier mansion in 1588. A plan of 
this house is included among John 
Thorpe’s drawings in the Soane 
Museum, though there is no evidence 
that he was the architect employed, 
and there is an engraving of it (illus- 
trated in the other photograph) in Vol. 
II of Edward Walford’s Greater London. 
Fuller, in his Worthies, refers to Cecil’s 
house as a “ daring structure,’ thought 
by some to equal, if not to exceed 
Nonsuch. The Queen spent three 
days there in 1599, James I visited it 
at least twice, and then, in 1638, the 
manor was purchased for Charles I’s 
consort, Henrietta Maria. 

A minutely detailed description 


rebuild, but his ownership was of short 
duration and the unfinished structure 
passed to Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough in 1723. Disliking what had 
already gone up, she had it demolished 
and embarked on a new mansion. 
This, however, also failed to meet with 
her approval, so that yet another 
building rose to the designs of the 
“architect Earl’ of Pembroke and 
his right-hand man, Roger Morris. 
The furnishing and decoration of this 
house were to provide a favourite pre- 
occupation for the Duchess’s later 
years. Horace Walpole wrote to 
George Montagu in 1751 that he had 
recently visited “old Marlbro’s at 
Wimbledon. ... The house you know 
stands in a hole, or, as the whimsical 
old creature said, seems to be making 
acurtsey. She had directed my Lord 
Pembroke not to make her go up any 
steps; ‘I won’t go up steps,’ and so he 
dug a saucer to put it in, and levelled 
the first floor with the ground.” 

The house was accidentally burnt 
down in 1785, when Henry Holland 








A LIME TREE AT GREAT MISSENDEN, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, BEARING AN 
UNUSUALLY LARGE WITCHES’ 


See letter: Witches’ Brooms 


built the last elegant villa for the 
Duchess’s descendant, Lord Spencer. 
It stands on a different site from that 
of its predecessor, but is set about 
with a fragment of the great landscape 
park which Capability Brown had 
devised here in the 1770s.—DorRoTHY 
Stroup, 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 


WITCHES’ BROOMS 


S1r,—When motoring in Buckingham- 
shire recently I noticed two trees 
whose trunks and lower branches up 
to a height of fifteen or twenty feet 
were completely obscured by a 
gigantic “bird’s nest”, which I took 
to be some parasitic growth. Closer 
inspection, however, showed that it 
was no independent growth, but a 
tangled mass of twigs growing out 
from the tree trunk. I have never 
seen such an extraordinary growth 
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before, and wonder if 
you can explain its 
cause. 

I enclose a photo- 
graph of one of the trees, a 
lime, which stands in a 
field at the entrance to 
Hampden House, Great 
Missenden.—D 0 UGLAS 


Dicxtns, 19 Lambolle 
Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 





[Witches’ brooms, as 
these growths are popu- 
larly called, owing to the 
old belief that they were 
made to grow by witches 
requiring brooms for their 
nocturnal flights, are 
caused by a microscopic 
parasitic fungus, Exoas- 
cus. The initial fungoid 
infection stimulates one 
main twig to produce an 
abnormal number of small 
subsidiary twigs, which 
are very soft and pliable 
because the wood is only 


slighty developed. The 
mycelium enters each 
incipient twig and the 


process is repeated, re- 
sulting in time in the 
large broomlike tufts of 
which that shown in our 
correspondent’s photo- 
graph is an unusually 
large specimen.—ED. 


THE HOLD OF A GUN 


Sir,—In the recent references in 
Country Lire to the hold of a gun 
there has been no mention of the 
difference in rake, to use a Sussex 
word for the angle of the barrels to 
the stock, in the modern type. It 
would be interesting to hear the views 
of an expert on what caused the 
change in rake and whether that had 
an effect on the way guns are held. 
My association with guns goes 
back about seventy-five years, and in 
early days muzzle-loaders were still 
in common use. These and early 
breech-loaders (chiefly pin-fire) still 
retained the rake. Was the straight 
pattern due to the new fancy for 
driven rocketers? One of my early 
experiences leads me to think it was. 
There was one visitor to my 
father’s little shoot, who had lost both 
hands by gun accidents, but still shot, 
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A ROYAL 


CRADLE 


PRESERVED IN THE SWISS COTTAGE AT 


OSBORNE HOUSE 
See letter: Cradles of Royal Heirs 
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using a_ single-barrel pin-fire gun 
carried on his left wrist in a U-shaped 
socket, and pulling the trigger by a 
peg on his right wrist. He could 
shoot anything on the ground or only 
shoulder high, but not any high bird. 

As to the safety of a forward grip, 
only once has a gun burst when I was 
present. It wasa modern 12-bore, and 
a piece of the left barrel, about 3 
ins. by Yin. and about 8 ins. from the 
breech, was blown out. The bird 
was not hit, the piece was not found, 
and the shooter was not injured, 
because his hand was beyond the 
burst. The shooter 
thought the burst might 
have been caused by a 
20-bore cartridge dropped 
intothe breech by mistake 
and left there, for he 
sometimes shot with a 
gun of that size. A 20- 
bore cartridge will slip 
its length through 
the chamber and then 
stick, allowing a 12-bore 
cartridge also to be put 
in.—RatpH S. _ ELLIs, 
Oxtea, Surrey. 

[We submitted our 
correspondent’s letter to 
Captain J. B. Drought, 
who writes as follows :—I 
have always felt that the 
difference in method of 
holding guns as between 
our forbears and our- 
selves is due to the 
different balance and 
weight of modern guns. 
In the flint- and wheel- 
lock period the old ‘‘stove 
pipes’’ were so heavy 
that the easiest hold was 
just in front of the trigger 
guard. Nowadays the 
point of balance is quite 
different, and the left 
hand is stretched because 
it is the guiding hand for 
swing, alignment and all else, and has 
naturally a greater purchase on the gun 
the farther forward it is. Mr. Ellis is 
probably right in his surmise that the 
general increase in driving game con- 
sequent on the introduction of breech- 
loading guns was mainly responsible 
for the straightening of the stock 
in relation to the barrels.—Ep]. 


CRADLES OF ROYAL 
HEIRS 


S1r,—Through the kindness of Mr. R. 
Auriol Barker, of the Ministry of 
Works, who has been good enough to 
obtain permission for its publication in 
Country Lire, I send you a photo- 
graph of another Royal cradle, as a 
supplement to the two described in my 
article, Cradles of Royal Heirs (January 
14). They are now on loan at the 
London Museum, one from His 
Majesty the King, and the other from 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. The first, 
elaborately carved and gilded and 
dating from about 1630, was used for 
all Queen Victoria’s children; the 
second, a swing-cot made in 1840, was 
used in turn for all Queen Victoria’s, 
Queen Alexandra’s and Queen Mary’s 
children, including the present King. 
This third cradle, which is 
fashioned like a swinging boat, is 
preserved at the Swiss Cottage, 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The 
Swiss Cottage was built and furnished 
by Queen Victoria for the Royal 
children in 1853, and they spent most 
of their time there when the Court was 
at Osborne. Its furnishings have not 
been disturbed since 1854. The 
cradle is made of mahogany, and con- 
tains a pillow, mattress, quilt and silk 
overlay embroidered with the Royal 
monogram.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 25, 
Campden Grove, London, W.8. 


A DISCOVERY AT 
BOLTON ABBEY 
Srr,—When a new range was being 
installed in Ivy Cottage, at the east 


end of the bridge that spans the river 
Wharfe at Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, 





it was foun] that the recess that con- 
tained the old range had once been an 
ingle-nook. The tenant, suspecting 
there might be an oven in the stout 
wall, induced the workmen to strip off 
the plaster, and they uncovered a 
medieval oven in a wonderful state 
of preservation. It is set in fine old 
dressed stone, has a strong iron door 
with handle complete, and an octag- 
onal top, and its bottom plate is set 
on a bed of river sand for retaining the 
heat. Beneath is a grate, with door 
and original bars where the faggots 
for heating the oven were burnt. 


ros 


A BAKING OVEN DISCOVERED IN A 
COTTAGE AT BOLTON ABBEY 
See letter: A Discovery at Bolton Abbey 


The tenancy of the cottage can 
be traced back to a man named 
Horner, who lived there in the 
15th century. At that time the place 
was owned by the barony of Skipton; 
it came into the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire about the year 1701.- 
F. WALKER, 16, Saint Hilda’s Road, 
Cross Green Lane, Leeds, 9. 

(This is a very good example of 
an old baking oven in the side of a 
chimney. The dressed stonework is 
the work of a skilled mason, but on 
the evidence of the photograph alone 
a medieval date is doubtful. The 
character of the chimney opening 
might give an indication of the date. 
—Ebp.] 


IN DEFENCE OF ROCK 
GARDENS 


S1r,—Mr. Hellyer’s provocative article 
of February 25, while interesting, is 
neither convincing nor conclusive. 
There has been much muddle-headed 
thinking, and much rubbish talked, 
about “natural’’ rock gardens. No 
rock garden looks natural, in the sense 
of seeming to be made by Nature. The 
very essence of any garden is that it is 
man-made, and all the really great 
gardens reflect the taste and character 
of the man who made them. Rock 
gardens have been built in the heart 
of the Alps, but no one would mistake 
them for a natural slice of the moun- 
tain, if only because the plants in 
them have been selected. In a truly 
natural rock garden selection would be 
done by Naturealone. All man-made 
rock gardens are and look artificial, 
but that is not to say that they need 
be ugly or seem out of place. 

Aesthetically, the test of a good 
rock garden is whether it harmonises 
with its surroundings, but it is falla- 
cious to go on to suggest, as Mr. 
Hellyer does, that this harmony can 
be achieved only in, say, a chalkpit, 
but not near a house. From this point 
of view the most important factors are 
correct choice of material and method 
of construction. 

The main aim in making a rock 

(Continued on page 619) 
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a 
Prints go ea Crsiam Three colourful prints 
on washable, wool mixture ‘Moygashel’ for your smart 
afternoon or cocktail dress. Whithy—28/9 








*Moygashel’ is the registered brand name of fabrics manufactured by Prints designed by Frances and Charles Mortimer 
NsOn & SO TD., 208A REGENT STREET LONDON W.I DUNGANNON, NORTHERN [IRELAND 
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By Agpeinnmens siationin of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Qt 





Fine white jade table screen, deeply carved on both sides. Height | 1} inches. 
Ch’ien Lung Period | 736-1795 A.D. From the Bernard Eckstein Collection. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 


CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on 
Friday, March 25, 1949 
SPORTING PICTURES, DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
Collected by the late Oswald Magniac, Esq. 


and now sold by Order of the Executor of Mrs. F. A. Magniac, 
deceased. 





JACK FISHING—A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY HENRY ALKEN. 
Engraved by J. CLARK. 


May be viewed three days preceding. Plain catalogues price 3d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


Spencer House, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 








Telephone: REGent 3983. Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 














BY APPOINTMENT TO 434 tz) H.M, QUEEN MARY 
FINE ART DEALERS 


Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful 
Beauty is God's hand-writing —— CHARLES KINGSLEY 


George ! erony an at 
23” high x 26” x 


We offer you ANTIQUAX a hard long-lasting brilliant POLISH suitable be fine furniture 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 


LONDON NEW YORK 


{44 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
Telephone MAYfair 0834 6 WEST 56 STREET 








G. JETLEY 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3884 & 3885 ESTABLISHED 1879 


Finest Old English Furniture and Works of Art 





MID 18th-Century MAHOGANY ELBOW CHAIR IN 
PETIT-POINT NEEDLEWORK. 








ien should be to provide the most 

able cultural conditions for the 
plants that are to grow in it, and to do 
this in a manner that will please the 
eye. Some prefer to make a feature 
of the rock itself; others use rocks 
purely as an aid to cultivation, and 
so make them as inconspicuous as 
possible. Equally attractive results 
can be achieved by either method, but 
if the rock work itself is to be a feature, 
great skill and experience, and the 
secing eye, are required. 


DICK TURPIN’S CROSS AT 


WROXTON, OXFORDSHIRE 
See letter: An Early Signpost 


Mr. Hellyer will find few growers 
of a wide variety of rock plants to 
agree with his remark that ‘“ most 
alpines will thrive very happily on a 
dry wall.”” Many alpines require to 
grow in particular soil conditions, or 
to face a certain aspect, or to have 
more or less moisture. It is precisely 
for these reasons that rock gardens are 
built, and they alone can provide 
these varying conditions. 

Mr. Hellyer has exaggerated the 
drawbacks of the rock garden. They 
need not ape at being a natural 
feature, nor need they be built on the 
artificial plans of what Farrer called 


the Almond Pudding, the Dog’s 
Grave, and the Devil’s Lapful. The 


rock garden is the best place to grow 
rock plants, and there is no reason why 
it should not be as pleasing a feature 
of a garden, as, for example, the iris 
garden, the Dutch garden, or the rose 
garden.—E. Hopcxkin, 6, Hammer- 
smith Terrace, London, W.6. 


CURES FOR BITES BY 
HARVEST-BUGS 


Str,—It does not seem to be generally 
known that oil of citronella is quite 
an effective cure for bites by harvest- 
bugs. For a number of years, as 
autumn approached, I was subjected 
to the irritation set up by these micro- 
scopic pests. A little oil rubbed on 
the affected part with the finger-tip is 
quite effective. On no account should 
scrubbing or scratching be resorted 
to, for it only aggravates matters. $ 

Your correspondent Mr. A. S. 
Biggs (February 11) might try this 
cure on his dog, though I question 
whether the dog was suffering from 
harvest-bug bites, as my experience is 
that they are prevalent only in the 
autumn (about mid-August to late 
September).—T. Cuas. Goop, 17, 
Swinton Lane, Worcester. 


Srr,—I was advised to use colloidal 
sulphur as a _ preventive against 
harvest bugs, and by putting some in 
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my bath water or dabbing it on my 
body I found it 100 per cent. effective. 
Many friends have endorsed its 
efficacy. I have not used it on animals. 
—FRANK M. BENNETT, Whetcombe 
Barton, Trusham, near Newton Abbot. 


AN EARLY SIGNPOST 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
old handpost on the outskirts of 
Wroxton, near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
In place of the familiar arms, hands, 
indicating the direction of Chipping 
Norton, London, Stratford-on-Avon 
and Banbury, are carved on each side 
of the square pillar. The post, which 
is called locally Dick Turpin’s Cross, is 
inscribed : “First given by Mr. F. R. 
White in the year 1686.”’ Does any ot 
your readers know who this Mr. White 
was ?—R. W., Bristol. 


THE BELL-RINGER’S ART 


Sir —Being an enthusiastic bell-ringer 
myself, I read with great interest Mr. 
Geoffrey Holland’s article A Rabbit in 
the Belfry (February 18). Mr. Holland 
would seem to have little knowledge of 
the most skilful and indeed most 
interesting part of our art, i.e. method- 
ringing, so I wonder if I may add 
a postscript to his remarks on the 
subject. 

Method- or change-ringing, in 
which each bell changes its position at 
every blow and follows its own par- 
ticular appointed course through the 
specified method, is almost unknown 
outside the British Isles, and dates 
back to the 17th century. Call-changes 
and tune-ringing are not universally 
practised in this country except by 
those who for one reason or another 
cannot join a band that is able or 
willing to learn method-ringing. 

The methods themselves are 
numerous and may be roughly divided 
into two groups—‘ plain” methods, 
such as Grandsire and Plain Bob, 
where the treble maintains a plain 
hunting course throughout; and “‘treble 
bob” and ‘“‘surprise’”’ methods, in 
which the treble dodges in every 
position. Some of these have intriguing 
titles—Kent Treble Bob, Superlative 
Surprise, etc., and many are named 
after the places where they were first 
rung. 

Bobs and singles must not be 
confused with the method titles; one 
or other or both are used in all methods 
as a means of changing the coursing 
order of the bells, so that the desired 
number of changes may be rung with- 
out the bells coming back into rounds. 
For instance, a plain course of Grand- 
sire Doubles consists of 30 changes, the 
bells automatically coming round 
again at the end of the course, but this 
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A STRAW HASSOCK FROM A DORSET CHURCH 


See letter: 


may be extended to 120 changes by 
the conductor calling four bobs and 
two singles at predetermined points. 


The time taken to ring a course, 
touch, or peal will vary according to 
conditions, but generally speaking, 120 
changes of Doubles or Minor (on six 
bells) will take about five manates, 





and a peal—5, 
about 2 hours 50 mins., with a pro- 
portionate increase for a_ greater 


number of bells. 


The needs and interests of the 
bell-ringing fraternity throughout the 
country are catered for by the 
Diocesan and County Guilds of Church 
Bellringers. The officers of these guilds 
and associations do a grand job of 
work, arranging meetings, outings, 
etc., and generally giving a helping 
hand wherever it is needed. I would 
like to endorse Mr. Holland’s remark 
that ringers are patient and tolerant 
folk, and I would add that they are 
also friendly folk. I have rung in 
towers all over the country, from a 
5-bell tower in Warwickshire to the 
12-bell tower of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and wherever I have been I have had 
a warm welcome and I have made 
many good friends.—OLavE D. G. 
WabvE (Miss), Ash Cottage, Bentley, 
Hants. 


KNEELERS OF STRAW 


Str,—In a West Dorset church I 
recently saw two kneelers or hassocks 
made of straw “rope’’ bound with 
what appeared to be very thin strips 
of willow. A photograph of one is 
enclosed. Some generations ago deer- 
poachers in Cranborne Chase used to 
wear protective hats of this kind of 
work; beehives of this type are not 
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CERTIFICATE FOR SHEEP-SHEARING AWARDED TO A YOUTH 
OF HARLOW, ESSEX, IN 1869 
See letter : Prize for Shearing Sheep 


Kneelers of Straw 


yet very rare; and about twelve years 
ago there was a reference in CoUNTRY 
Lire to an Orkney chair of this sort. 
An authority later commented, I 
think, that comparable chairs had 
been made in Wales, and that similar 
construction might be seen in Den- 
mark. But I cannot recall having 
seen, or heard of, kneelers or hassocks 
of this kind. It would be interesting 
to know if they are still made, and, if 
so, where.— J. D. U. W., Berkshire. 


CATS THAT LIKE WATER 


Str,—Apropos of your footnote to 
K. M. A. Clark’s letter (January 21), 
is it not a fact that the popular view 
as to the cat’s antipathy to water has 
been greatly exaggerated by constant 
repetition? How many people, I 
wonder, have actually put the theory 
to the test? Feline exceptions to the 
“‘rule’’ would, I believe, be found to 
be far more numerous than is generally 
supposed. 


We seldom have fewer than half-a- 
dozen cats about the place, and most 
of these will determinedly sit out 
heavy showers, heedless of the drench- 
ing downpour, if comfortably curled 
up in some favourite spot. One is 
irresistibly attracted by running water 
in the bathroom and certainly displays 
no fear of getting wet. Her grown-up 
daughter makes no secret of her 
enjoyment of every opportunity to 
wade or paddle, whether in an indoor 
bath or in a tub placed on the lawn as 
a foot-cooler for our offspring in hot 
weather. The same contrary animal 
elects to drink water dripping from a 
tap rather than liquid placed con- 
veniently in a saucer, and this although 
she gets thoroughly splashed and be- 
draggled in the process. 


Cats that will readily take the 
plunge (sometimes after fish, but not 
infrequently, it would seem, solely for 
the pleasure of aquatics) have been 
recorded, and I have seen a cat wade 
unconcernedly into a stream. I re- 
cently saw a photograph of a cat 
which regularly accompanies its young 
mistress in a bath. 


Possibly with Felis domestica, as 
with most young humans, it is a 
question of getting used to it !—PETER 
MICHAEL, 56, Cranmore Lane, Alder- 
shot, Hants. 


PRIZE FOR SHEARING 
SHEEP 


S1r,—You may like to publish the 
enclosed photograph of a certificate 
awarded by the Harlow (Essex) 
Agricultural Association and Labour- 
ers Friend Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labourer to one 
Henry Day, a Harlow lad of fifteen, 
as a prize for sheep shearing at the 
Associations’ general meeting in 1869. 
Day also received ten shillings, but, 
though this sum was a much more 
substantial prize then than it would 
be to-day, I like to think that he was 
more pleased with this attractively 
illustrated certificate—ALLAN JOB- 
SON, 21 Crown Gate, S.E.19. 
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TRADITIONS OF A CUTLERS’ COMPANY 


HEN the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Lord of 
the Manor of 


Sheffield, wished to. curry 
favour with Elizabeth’s great 


Chancellor, Lord Burghley, 
he sent him ‘‘a_ case of 
Hallomshire whittells beinge 
suche fruites as his pore 


cuntrey affordeth with fame 
throughout the realm.”’ That 
is the first reference I can 
find to the fame of Sheffield 
cutlery, although a more 
sinister tribute was paid to 
the sharpness and quality of 
Hallamshire steel in 1628, 
when Felton, the assassin, 
stabbed the Duke of Bucking- 
ham with what was said to 
be a Hallamshire ‘‘whittell”’ 
costing only ten pence. 

To-day, the fame of 
Hallamshire, which is no 
shire at all but a sort of 
industrial kingdom twenty-six 
miles wide and twenty-two 
miles long, comprising the 
City of Sheffield and many 
smaller places, still rests upon 
the quality of its steel and the power and 
dignity of its Cutlers’ Company. 

This Company, which was founded in 1624, 
is known shortly as the Company of Cutlers in 
Hallamshire, but its full title is The Master, 
Wardens, Searchers, Assistants and Commonalty 
of the Company of Cutlers in Hallamshire in the 
County of York. An Act of 1624 and subse- 
quent Acts gave it self-governing powers over 
the whole of Hallamshire which, in brief, em- 
power it to grant trade marks, search houses, 
shops, cellars or warehouses for inferior goods, 
govern apprenticeships, supervise and encourage 
improvement in all those branches of the steel 
industry which manufacture “‘knives, blades, 
scissors, shears, sickles, cutlery wares and manu- 
factures made or wrought of iron and steel.” 

The Company has spent a great deal of 
money since 1911 in preventing the illegal use 
of the name of Sheffield by outside manufac- 
turers who sought to take unfair advantage of 
the prestige attaching to the name and, after 
legal proceedings in various parts of the world, 
it finally obtained registration in England and 
various foreign countries of the word “‘ Sheffield ”’ 


8 


1.—PART OF THE COLLECTION OF CANDLESTICKS, 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE COMPANY OF CUTLERS IN HALLAMSHIRE 


as a Community Mark in respect of all the metal 
goods in which Sheffield is interested. It is thus 
no mere picturesque survival, but a highly 
important and influential trade parliament. 

On March 24 the Master Cutler, Lieut.-Col. 
John Hunt, will give the 313th Feast in the 
Cutlers’ Hall at Sheffield, and guests will have 
the opportunity of seeing its imposing collection 
of silver, which includes one of the finest collec- 
tions of candlesticks in existence (Fig. 1). 
These form part of a collection, dating from 
1774, which was formed by Mr. Frederick Brad- 
bury and purchased by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Goodwin and given to the Company. 

A remarkable feature of this collection is 
that it contains an example of the silver of each 
year since the inception of the Sheffield Assay 
Office in 1773 down to the present time. Three 
unique specimens are the Sheffield Race Cups 
(Fig. 3) dated 1776, 1778 and 1780. which are 
believed to be the only existing trophies of the 
old Sheffield Races that used to be held on 
Crookes Moor. The first was presented by 
Sir Alexander Wilson, Bt., the second and 
third by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Goodwin. 
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2.—OTHER EXAMPLES OF THE COMPANY’S SILVER, INCLUDING A ROSE-WATER 

DISH (top row), A PAIR OF OCTAGONAL VASES (second row), AND A PAIR OF POR- 

RINGERS AND A ROSE-BOWL (bottom row), PRESENTED BY THE TWELVE GREAT 

LIVERY COMPANIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. The Warwick Vase (middle row, 

second from left) is a copy of the famous vase a replica of which stands in front of the 
Senate House at Cambridge 





ONE OF THE FINEST IN EXISTENCE, 


One of the Company’s most valuable posses- 
sions is a set of silver presented to it by the twelve 
great London Livery Companies. This set 
comprises a rose-water dish, a rose-bowl, a pair of 
octagonal vases and a pair of porringers 
(Fig. 2). 

Another unique possession is a copy of the 
Riggs Salt, the original of which, dated 1588, is 
the property of the Worshipful Company of 
Armourers and Brasiers. This copy was pre- 
sented by the Armourers and Brasiers to the 
Cutlers. 

A centre-piece set of delicate workmanship 
presented by Colonel J. E. Cutler in 1902, is note- 
worthy. One wonders if Colonel Cutler was 
not a descendant of the original Cutler family 
who built the old Stainborough Hall, near 
Barnsley, on to which the Wentworths grafted 
the Whig magnificence of that vast pile now 
called Wentworth Castle, which set out to rival, 
but never succeeded in equalling, the style and 
size of ‘‘His Honour Wentworth’s” far larger 
extravagance in brick and stone at Wentworth 
Woodhouse. 

The Warwick Vase (Fig. 2), presented in 
1826 by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Goodwin, is of excep- 
tional interest, since it is a copy of the famous 
vase a replica of which stands in front of the 
Senate House at Cambridge. The mace, which 
weighs no less than 103 ounces, was designed 
by Mr. W. P. Belk and presented by the late 
Mr. Charles Belk in 1896. 

Among the rest of the silver, which is far too 
diverse in quantity and workmanship to be 
described in detail, is a handsome, double- 
handed cup, presented in 1896 by Sir Alexander 
Wilson, Bt. An even handsomer cup, of more 
restrained design, was given by Mr. H. T. 
Bradley in 1892. Sir Robert Hadfield’s cup is 
another outstanding example of grace and 
dignity, and the ancient art of the Sheffield 
plater is represented by a pair of old wine coolers 
given by Mr. Herbert Hutton. 

Some light on early Cutlers’ Feasts is given 
by two extracts from the diary of Sir John 
Reresby, of Thrybergh. On Saturday, August 
25, 1677, he says : ‘‘I went to dine at Sheffield at 
the Cutlers’ Feast, being invited by the Corpora- 
tion, where I was received by the Master and his 
Assistants in the street with loud music, the 
shouts of the rabble, and with ringing of bells; 
and, being after conducted into the Town 
Hall, was entertained with a very good dinner, 
and great plenty of wine.” 

Sir John wrote again in 1680 : “ August 28, 
(Saturday) I went with my wife and family to 
the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield, with some neigh- 
bours. I took with me the number of nearly 
thirty horse. The Master and Wardens, atten- 
ded by an infinite crowd, met me at the entrance 


(Continued on page 623) 
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The making of riding apparel calls for the touch of 
the tailor-artist. For the lady or gentleman who 
wants a complete Riding Outfit, or 
Jodhpurs or Breeches . 





. in highest 
quality material and in reasonable time 
. . - Bernard Weatherill is all-satisfying. 





6Y APPOINTMENT 
RIDING CLOTHES : 
OUTFITTERS material. 


Bernard Weatherill) 


55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
47 HIGH STREET, ALDERSHOT 11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
BRIDGE HOUSE, SOUTH ASCOT 


We have excellent stocks of available 





Telephone: Regent 6545 (6 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Abinitio, Wesdo, London.” 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34/35, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
announce the sale by auction on Tuesday, March 29th, 1949, 
of the 
Magnificent Collection of English Ceramics 


of the late 
SIR BERNARD ECKSTEIN, Bt. 





RARE CHELSEA FIGURES OF DIANA AND MARS, 

Red Anchor Marks, 10 and 103 ins. 
Illustrated catalogue (40 plates), / 1. 
(prepaid) post free. 


Unillustrated catalogue 3d. 


The sale of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein’s Continental Ceramics 
will be held later in the season. 




















Fu brogues of character can only be 
made by craftsmen who know and love good 


leather—here is a fine example by Church 


R u ssl ab vomley 


24-25 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. AND BRANCHES 














When the Yorsl Conarder was 
Lounched om the Clyde TnIE#L0.. 


David and John Anderson 


imited, 
= Fine Shirtings, Tailored Shirts, Pyjamas. 


- ATLANTIC MILLS, GLASGOW 


Also at London, New York, Montreal, Melbourne. 


Designers & Makers of Fine Shirtings since 1822, 
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‘Most economical by a large margin’ (The Motor) 





Already proving itself in striking fashion on 
continental roads, the latest product of the 
Renault factory will undoubtedly add new MONTE CARLO RALLY 
laurels to a famous name. A full four seater, 

and fitted with four doors, the saloon body is 1949 
comparable in roominess with a much larger 


vehicle, yet the 760 c.c. four cylinder engine In the 1,100 c.c. class 





with three bearing crankshaft) will maintain a Renault 760 c.c. models 

comfortable cruising speed of well over 50 gained Ss 

miles an hour. Under test by The Motor the S 

Renault 760 recorded approximately 60 miles FIRST AND THIRD PLACES §& 

per gallon at a constant 30 m.p.h., and 47 miles also BS 

per gallon at a constant 50 m.p.h. No wonder 

that The Motor describes this new Renault FIRST AND SECOND PLACES %4Y%AYA 
2 sect . tego RATA 

as “most economical by a large margin, of in the 4G {4 4 /G / 

the cars submitted for road test since the war’’. G/U Y/Y 

CONCOURS D’ELEGANCE Fi YU Yi; 7 











THE NEW REAR-ENGINED 


] ] @' : FOUR SEATS The World's Supreme Small Car 
FOUR DOORS Completely revolutionises small-power luxury motoring. 

r Independent springing. Seats within wheelbase. 

| | FOUR CYLINDERS pfs Upwards of 40 m.p.g. (Priority for essential exports.) 


pRooucT 





RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 


Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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PRINCESS 


COACHBUILT SALOON 
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Special Drophead 4-seater Coupé by Tickford 
Specially built for 
BROOKLANDS of BOND STREET 
PHONE: MAYFAIR 8351 
Delivery 4 to 6 weeks 
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jai eer tad A ‘ 4 
ALSO ™ 
. v 
Delivery from our stock of a few small mileage 1948 and 1947 A Car fe or To-mor VOW... 
14 h.p. Alvis Saloons. 
Fullest details on request. A modern expression of the coachbuilder’s traditional art 
We are always pleased to receive particulars of cars for disposal. happily complementing the reliability of the automobile 
Apply to: engineer's latest achievement 
BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET. LIMITED VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W.% 
103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone : COLINDALE 6171-2. 


MA Yfair 8351/6. 
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into the town with music and hautboys. I 
aligh*-d from my coach, and went afoot with 
the ster to the Hall, where we had an extra- 


ordinary dinner: but it was at the charge of the 
Corporation of Cutlers. In the afternoon the 
burgesses of the town invited me, and all my 
company, to a treat of wine at a tavern, where 
we were well entertained. So that all things 
seemed indifferently well over at the time.” 

[his description almost rivals the scenes 
still remembered in Sheffield by very old men 


when the grandfather of the late Earl Fitzwil- 
liam would arrive with much old-world show 
and circumstance. 

To-day, the Feast is still for men only, but 
the Mistress Cutler will entertain, in her private 
gallery, such ladies as she chooses. J. W. D. 


(Right) 3.—SHEFFIELD RACE CUPS OF 

1776, 1780 and 1779 (top left to right), and 

SOME MORE EXAMPLES OF THE 

SILVER BELONGING TO THE HALLAM- 
SHIRE CUTLERS 


FRIDAY’S CHILD - 


interesting bird. Yet, if treated with 

sympathy and understanding, and not 
regarded merely as an egg-producing machine, 
she often develops a distinct personality and 
pleasing manners. Friday, a Light Sussex 
pullet, bought at point of lay in November, soon 
established her right to the status of pet. 
There is now no question of culling her when 
her powers are waning, and she will probably 
live to a ripe old age, honourably pensioned. 

She was given the name of Friday, not 
because she was hatched on that day, but 
because the nursery rhyme says “ Friday’s child 
is loving and giving.” 

My hens have free range in a field, and are 
housed in a spinney adjoining the garden. These 
comfortable quarters, however, did not alto- 
gether satisfy her ladyship. Although she con- 
descended to sleep with her companions at night, 
she insisted on depositing her eggs on a straw 
bale in the garage. 

I did try to break the habit, but if she were 
returned firmly to her proper nest she flew out 
like a jack-in-the-box. It was no use shutting 
the garage door, for she took to going round 
to the kitchen. Then, having attracted attention 
by loud indignant cackling, she conducted me 
to the garage, where she stood by with sucha 
reproachful expression in her round, bright 
eyes, that I always gave in and the door was 
opened. 

After all, it is a much simpler proposition 
to collect eggs from a straw bale than from 
under a bramble bush; the field is large with 
brambles abounding. In this brave new world 
of ours a fresh egg is indeed precious. I remem- 
ber with bitterness another bird with a similar 
aversion to the hay-lined boxes in the hen-house, 
whose hide-out was overlooked one summer, 
and discovered, too late, the following winter; 
a nest of twenty-six eggs, all of them rotten. 


Fine people think the domestic hen is an 


* * * 


Once Friday had obtained freedom of the 
garage it was amusing to watch her cocking her 
head with the utmost confidence, as she strutted 
across the lawn, a perfect setting of smooth, 
green grass for her snowy plumage, emphasised 
by a half-collar of pretty dark tickings, scarlet 
comb, and jaunty black tail. Tame and easy to 
handle, she quickly learned to be circumspect 
in the garden: just a beakful of parsley or 
lettuce snatched in passing. As she made her 
way back to the field, a clap of the hands, even 
from an upstairs window, was enough to send 
her scuttling. But when she was bound for the 
garage, bent on laying, nothing could deflect her, 
and she certainly did her duty nobly before she 
was overcome by a strong maternal impulse. 

One day in early spring she refused to leave 
her snuggerv. Upon investigation I was 
greeted by fluffed-up feathers and the unmistak- 
able cross cluck of the broody. Steps were 
immediately taken, though I must admit to 
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feeling guilty when confronted with poor Friday 
fretting miserably in a draughty, uncomfortable 
coop until she was cured—temporarily. For she 
simply would not be beaten; biding her time, 
after a few weeks of lay, she again showed every 
sign of wanting to rear a family. 

As it seemed a shame to thwart this natural 
instinct, she was promised a dozen day-old 
chicks. A clutch was ordered from an accredited 
poultry farm, and several china eggs rolled 
under her as an added inducement to squat 
faithfully pending their arrival. When they 
were delivered Friday was already installed in 
a suitable coop, hastily knocked up from a 
couple of boxes at the cost of a bruised thumb 


and a broken finger-nail; rather a Heath 
Robinson affair. Nevertheless, it was weather- 
proof. 


* * * 

Then came the delicate operation of intro- 
ducing the family to their foster-mother. 
According to the “‘book”’ the exchange of china 
eggs for living chickens should be made in full 
daylight, and instructions were obeyed to the 
letter. After such persistent brooding I 
naturally expected Friday would extend a warm 
welcome. Not at all! Each time I advanced 
a small ball of fluff tentatively towards her she 
rejected it with loathing. Moreover, she pecked 
in no uncertain manner. 

At about the tenth unsuccessful attempt, 
hot and ruffled, I was reluctantly making up my 
mind to bring up the lot myself (a troublesome 
undertaking where time is precious) when I was 
offered a solution by the window-cleaner. 
Perched on his ladder, the spare old countryman 
had evidently been watching my futile fumblings. 

“You try putting ‘em under the hen at 
night, Miss,’’ he told me. “‘She’ll take ’em.”’ 

His advice was probably seasoned with 
experience, but I was still a bit doubtful and 
fetched the book to show him distinctly to the 
contrary. His response was a dry chuckle. 

“You don’t want to take no notice of them 
hen books,” he said, chuckling again. ‘‘ You 
put the chicks in the coop when it’s light, ’course 
the hen knows they ain’t her children. But 
you put ’em in while it’s dark, that’ll fool her. 
She wakes up in the morning and thinks she’s 
hatched ’em all out herself.’ 

This was sound commonsense and an idea 
worth following. At ten o’clock, when the 
garden was dim and the spinney mysterious as 
a witchwood, I tucked the whole ready-made 
clutch gently under Friday’s wings, taking care 
not to disturb her. Half an hour later I couldn’t 
resist the temptation of going back with a torch 
and cautiously raising the shutter. Not a chick 
to be seen! Yes, one tiny head peeped out from 
under a blanket of feathers; all was well, at 
least for the time being. 

Whether Friday was hoodwinked, or 
whether she finally decided to accept mother- 
hood by adoption, I really do not know. At any 
rate the result was entirely satisfactory. And 
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the pride of the creature ! Almost overnight her 
stance changed from that of a rangy pullet to 
the staid carriage of a matron. When she was 
let out for exercise her deportment was little 
short of majestic. My worries, however, were 
not all over. I still had to contend with Padraic 
the cat, a mighty hunter. 

Although not exactly firm friends, Padraic 
and Friday were used to each other, in fact 
a kind of armed neutrality existed between 
them. But how would he react to the 
chicks? 

As a precaution, the coop, provided with 
a small run, was located in a sheltered corner 
of the garden, within full view of the windows. 
For a day or so he spent many hours, crouched, 
nose glued to the wire netting, with twitching 
tail and eyes as big as saucers. I am sure he 
thought the chicks were a gift sent from 
Heaven for his own special benefit; twelve little 
birds apparently without wings to fly away out 
of reach into the branches, and he was deter- 
mined to get at them, given the opportunity. 


* * * 


It is as well to let cats and chickens settle 
down together at once if they are to live happily 
in the same household. So I was not unduly 
perturbed when Master Padraic was seen to 
change his situation and lie, extended at ease, 
a miniature sphinx, on the top of the coop. But 
when, from this strategic position, skilfully 
evading a nip from Friday, he reached out 
a paw in an attempt to hook a tasty morsel, 
that was another matter. 

“Not” I shouted. ‘““No! No! No!” 

He drew back, stretching indifferently as 
if he had never even dreamed of chicken for 
dinner. Thereafter, by dint of repeating “No! 
No! No!” every time he was caught angling, 
I eventually made some impression. It was true, 
after the chicks were given the run of the 
garden, he was somewhat inclined to pounce 
playfully with sheathed claws. But in the end 
Padriac could be trusted to curl up and sleep 
with the provocative youngsters darting about 
a few inches from his whiskers while Friday 
placidly took a dust bath close by in the potato 
bed, seeming to realise the period of adjustment 
was Over. 

Friday’s mothercraft was superb, and from 
the beginning she made it quite clear that she 
knew much more about the job than I did. If 
I now dared to be a few minutes late at feeding 
times she came to fetch me, tapping sharply 
on the french doors until she received atten- 
tion; whereas before she had contented herself 
with a mournful complaint from the spinney. 
Her demands for her family were shameless 
and she actually brought them into the dining- 
room to pick up crumbs under the table. Any- 
how, why not? I suffer from an acute shortage 
of domestic labour, and on several occasions 
Friday and her chickens saved me the bother of 
sweeping after luncheon. 
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AROUND THE COUNTIES 


ia HE qualities that most recom- 
[== a really good book of the 
topographical kind are various. 
It should not be machine-made—turned 
out to a pattern, that is by a skilled 
operator. It should be inspired by 
real affection for that particular coun- 
tryside. If to these two essentials can 
be added a shyness and remoteness in 
the countryside itself, so much the 
better for the reader overdone with 
the commonplaces of popular guide- 
books. East Westmorland, which Sir 
Clement Jones describes in A Tour 
in Westmorland (Titus Wilson, Kendal, 
25s.) is sufficiently detached from the 
English Lake District to have found 
little room in the accumulation of 
admittedly admirable works devoted 
to our first National Park. And Sir 
Clement Jones brings to his view of it 
not only the depth of background 
which a well-stored mind provides, but 
the fresh vision of the enthusiastic 
amateur of architecture, historical 
monuments, scenery and nature and 
of occupations of the rural world. 
“Merely an account of a walk- 
ing-cum-motor tour made in _ the 
summer of 1947 ”’ is how he describes 
his book, and professes that his object 
in writing it is mainly to encourage 
others to explore a part of the world 
not usually visited by the British 
travelling public. This it may well 
do, but it has many other merits from 
the reader’s point of view—an admir- 
able selection of topics and illustra- 
tions, a carefully documented des- 
cription of much that is worthy to be 
remembered and a narrative which 
never lets down the attention. To 
those who know the county it will 
bring back many good and satisfying 
things—the view from County Stone, 
for instance, where Westmorland, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire meet and 
where “‘we looked across to Whernside 
and Ingleborough and down to Deep- 
dale and Dentdale below; while in the 
far distance the sun was shining on the 
Lune and the sea beyond Arnside.”’ 
E. B. 


LANCASHIRE BACKGROUND 


“TS this book true? Is it about a 

real place and real people ?’’ asks 
Mr. T. W. Pateman in the introduc- 
tion to his Dunshaw (Museum Press, 
12s. 6d.). He answers that the district 
of which Dunshaw is made the centre 
is real enough, though no map of 
Lancashire will reveal a town of that 
name. Certainly nobody who has a 
real knowledge of the social history of 
East Lancashire or even of West 
Yorkshire and other parts of the 
Industrial North can have much doubt 
as to the essentual truth of the picture 
of a Lancashire town and its people 
which Mr. Pateman has drawn. As 
he says, a common, plain, even an 
ugly town has a life and character of 
its own. It has started, grown, 
flourished—and possibly declined— 
has had its joys and sorrows, its 
triumphs and defeats. The citizens 
are but white or red corpuscles in an 
entity which continues when the indi- 
viduals pass away. 

Mr. Pateman gives us the story 
of such a town from the time when 
little farms were created from the 
manorial “waste’”’ and the clattering 
of the hand loom was to be heard 
in cottage and farm-house to the days 
of the power machine and the “‘civili- 
sation” it has brought with it. 
He has a gift for the delineation 
of character and an admirable sense of 
the peculiarly Lancashire brand of 
humour. The modern history of 
Dunshaw, dealing with matters still 
within living memory, are presented in 
the form of “fictional history”’ in a 
series of independent chapters dealing 
with politics, sport and recreation, 
orthodoxies and heterodoxies, things 
legal, and things of the mind as they 
were to be found in Dunshaw not long 





ago. The book is attractively pro- 
duced and will appeal to all with 
memories of the North of their not 
too distant youth. a. 5 


EAST COAST 
Fp eA canelacenm a pei and Suf- 


folk are two of the recent additions 
to the Vision of England series (Paul 
Elek, 10s. 6d. each). Neither of these 
East Coast counties has achieved popu- 
larity; indeed, their devotees, who 
always secretly pray that Fame will 
continue to bestow her favours else- 
where, may even look askance at the 
modest publicity which Miss Ann 
Sitwell and Miss Olive Cook give to 


these counties of their choice. Nor- 
thumberland of the Cheviots, swift 
streams, coast castles, sea birds, 


Roman wall, King Oswald, St. Aidan 
and St. Cuthbert, is also Northumber- 





gentlemen of the Choir” learn of 
many stirring names, events and deeds 
associated with the great building in 
which they spend so much of their 
time. Dr. Alington is a deft versifier 
and he (or is it the Genius Loci?) often 
interrupts his story by breaking into 
rhyme and stanza. Several drawings 
by the Rev. John Bentley illustrate 
the book, which has been printed for 
the author at the Saville Press, Eton, 
and may be obtained from the House 
of Andrews in Durham. C.L. 


THE POTTER’S ART 


“e 


HAT unfortunate word “vases,” 

suggesting useless ornament and 
dusty shelves, has too often been applied 
to Greek pottery, the history of which 
has usually been written, not by 
ceramophiles, but by archeologists 
more interested in the paintings 


CREAM-COLOURED WEDGWOOD DISH, circa 1780. An illustration 
from Wedgwood Ware, reviewed on this page 


land of the coalmines and shipyards 
and the noble city which stands upon 
Tyne. And it is the land of a lovely 
dialect spoken by voices with a lilt of 
music in them. Miss Sitwell in twelve 
short chapters (one of which goes to 
Seaton Delaval) has done her part 
nicely, but she is not too well served by 
her partner, J. Deliss, whose drawings 
are too modish for their theme. 
Suffolk for the traveller may seem 
to live in the memories of its pros- 
perous past, but those who go to look 
only for glorious churches and Tudor 
houses see little if their eyes and 
minds are closed to other things. The 
quiet landscapes, which Gainsborough 
and Constable painted, the farm- 
houses and cottages, painted pink or 
orange, the rolling fields and slow 
rivers set the rhythm for the steady 
agricultural life of a county which 
seems to bestir itself only on market 
day and in harvest time. Rowland 
Suddaby with his pen drawings and 
water-colours catches authentic 
glimpses of the scenes which Miss 
Cook describes. For choice and beauty 
of photographs Suffolk scores higher 
marks. A.S. O. 


THE GENIUS OF DURHAM 
“T HAVE no more noble city in all 

my realm of England,’’ Henry VI 
said of Durham. The Dean of Durham 
must know his city and cathedral as 
many would like to but few can, and 
in Durham Cathedral: The Story of 
a Thousand Years he retells its history 
in a novel form. His narrator is the 
Genius Loci, from whom three “ young 


depicted on the pottery than in the 
pots themselves. The painting is 
good ‘‘but out of place on a pot; 
therefore the pot must be bad.”’ 

In Greek Pottery (Faber, 21s.), 
Arthur Lane stresses that the classical 
pot, with all its shapely variations, is 
not a mere vehicle for decoration, but 
the result of a highly developed art in 
itself. He traces the history of this 
pottery back to the late Minoan 
civilisation, describing its use, shape 
and ornament, and its probable manu- 
facture by a lost process rediscovered 
only during the late war by research 
in Germany. There are happily and 
purposely none of the usual line draw- 
ings but many interesting annotated 
photographs emphasising the strictly 
utilitarian aspect of Greek pottery. 

“Too few people are conscious of 
the very close affinity that exists 
between the best modern table-ware 
and those of ancient Greece; both 
show the same intelligent regard for 
function . . . . we have not yet dis- 
covered a better range of forms for 
domestic use than those of Josiah 
Wedgwood ... and his ideas were 
profoundly influenced by his study of 
Greek pottery.”” Wedgwood’s epitaph 
claims for him that he converted a 
rude and inconsiderable manufactory 
into an elegant art, although a Con- 
tinental pottery historian has con- 
tradicted this neatly, saying that he 
found an art, rude and inconsiderable 
perhaps, and transformed it, to its 
great loss, into a manufacture. <A 
purely impartial survey of the works 
of Wedgwood and his descendants is 











given in Wedgwood Ware (Faber, “is,) 


by Mr. W. B. Honey, who sees Josiah 
as chemist, organiser and refi ner 
rather than as potter and artist, 
but undoubtedly the most  sig- 


nificant single figure in the history 
of English pottery, the prophet of 4 
revolution still in process of fulfilment 
by his successors. This volume 
is also profusely and admirably 
illustrated with photographs chosen to 
give due prominence to the cream and 
other colour-glazed earthenware on 
which Wedgwood’s reputation, seen 
in its true perspective, rests to-day, 
rather than to the famous blue-jaspar 
ware for which he would probably 
have preferred to be remembered. ~ 
ROG. N, 
MORE FISHING HINTS 


EW fishing books satisfy the experi- 

enced fisherman. Of the many that 
are written only a small percentage 
provides a combination of good writing, 
good instruction and good entertain- 
ment. Mr. Jeffery Bluett is an unas- 
suming writer, who wisely concen- 
trates in Sea Trout and Occasional 
Salmon (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), on a district 
which he knows. He writes well. He 
writes sensibly and with authority 
about the sea-trout of the West 
Country. His chapters about night 
fishing are excellent, but the whole 
book is satisfying and restrained. 
There is no boasting. Quiet advice 
takes its place. This, too, is unusual 
and gratifying. Mr. Bluett’s views 
on the life of the sea-trout are likely 
to be criticised, but his conclusions give 
cause for thought. The theory that 
rivers poor in food for trout cause 
more of their brown trout population 
to seek salt-water feeding-grounds is 
interesting, as is the whole question 
of the origin and species of the sea- 
trout. There is a sensible chapter con- 
cerning river management, but that 
part of the book which deals with the 
sea-trout is of most interest. 

It is pleasant to welcome another 
book, Further Thrifty Fishing (Herbert 
Jenkins, 9s. 6d.) by Mrs. N. K. 
Robertson. She, too, wisely concen- 
trates upon the river best known to 
her—the Slaney. She has deliberated 
with circumspection and with her 
butler (and master-fisherman) Denis 
upon the ways of salmon and how best 
to catch them. Her writing, however, 
is not as restrained as that of Mr. 
Bluett; for she seems inclined to 
give the reader more than he is able 
to digest in comfort. Long paragraphs 
are tiring to read, especially when they 
contain a quantity of worthwhile sug- 
gestions. Mrs. Robertson gives much 
useful advice about tackle and the 
methods of dealing with salmon. She 
also writes wisely about river manage- 
ment and the future of fish and fish- 
ing. This, too, is a satisfying book, 
crammed (perhaps over-crammed), 
with information, instruction and 
wisdom. Of thread-lining, she writes : 
“Of all the dangers threatening our 
sport to-day, surely the worst would 
be to subordinate the hand to the cog- 
wheel, and to aspire to achieve the 
foolproof? One unrestricted thread- 
liner could ruin a beat of its stock of 
trout.’’ These are wise words, indeed, 
and I have no better comment to 
make concering Threadline Fly Fishing 
for Tvout and Sea Trout (Herbert 
Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), by Alexander 
Wanless. R. B. 


THE WINTER RAMBLER 


R. KENNETH SPARROW has 
already published two very 
readable nature books describing 
nature rambles in spring and in sum- 
mer. He has now followed them with 
Nature Rambles in Autumn and Winter 
(Evans Bros., 15s.), which contains a 
number of most attractive lithographs 
in colour by Russell Leslie in addition 
to reproductions of drawings in char- 
coal. The author’s knowledge of his 
subject is never in doubt, nor his keen- 
ness to make it attractive to his read- 
ers, and the result is one of those rare 
introductions to the flora and fauna of 
the countryside which can be unhesi- 
tatingly recommended. 6g 
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To make your Favourite Dress 
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Se Savills An authentic 


FURNITURE MAPLE DECORATIONS EAU DE COLOGNE 


in the great tradition 
MAPLE & CO. LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. < 
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Fordson Farming Pays | 







ORDSON Major Tractors and Implements are 
designed to make mechanised farming pay better. 
Precision built from the finest materials, they stand 
up to gruelling farm conditions the year round. 
Fordson Major Tractors with their extra power 





do each job better—faster—easier ; they last longer 
and give greater satisfaction. And wherever you 
are—north, south, east or west, there’s a Fordson 
Dealer near you, with Ford-trained mechanics and 
Low Fixed prices for spares and mechanical repairs. 
Add to all that, the fact that the Fordson Major runs' 
on inexpensive vaporising oil, reducing running 
costs to a minimum, and there, in brief, you have 
the outstanding economic advantages of Fordson 
Farming. 


Rear End Ridger. 
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Or TRACTOR “\ 

WITH HYDRAULIC LIFT for Fordson Mcunted Implements 
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POULTRY NUMBERS 


INISTERS have repeatedly 
M claimed on the radio and in 

speeches in the country that 
we now have more poultry than before 
the war. This is true for the United 
Kingdom as a whole, but it is not true 
of England and Wales. Numbers of 
poultry on farms in England and 
Wales are 8 per cent. lower than in 
1938. In Scotland numbers have 
increased by 19 per cent. and by no 
less than 138 per cent. in Northern 
Ireland. Ulster must, I think, have 
adopted a more sensible system than 
ours for rationing feeding-stuffs to 
poultry, or perhaps it is that they have 
put poultry first in deciding how 
to use the feeding-stuffs they grow. 
They may not have been so persist- 
ently pressed to give top priority to 
milk production at the expense of pigs 
and poultry. It is a bitter reflection 
on our management of these affairs 
that we are now contemplating the 
purchase of pork from France. How 
is it that France can do away with 
meat rationing and has pig-meat to 
spare for us? I noticed when I was 
in France last year that everywhere 
in the country districts one was able 
to get brioches with good thick slices 
of delicious ham. Holland is now also 
offering us some livestock products, 
and Holland, it is worth remembering, 
was Overrun by the Germans. These 
countries in Western Europe have had 
the common-sense to use some of their 
Marshall Aid dollars to buy coarse 
grain for feeding to poultry so as to 
get a flying start with the expansion 
of their livestock industries. Their 
people are getting a more sustaining 
diet than we are and they now have 
some meat to spare. ; 


Sir Thomas Baxter 

IGH tributes are rightly being 

paid to Sir Thomas Baxter who 
is to retire from the chairmanship of 
the Milk Marketing Board in June. 
He has been the chairman of the milk 
producers’ organisation since it was 
started in 1933, and the 160,000 dairy 
farmers in England and Wales, who 
have enjoyed security since the Board 
began its operations, have every 
reason to feel grateful to him and the 
other pioneers in this movement. Sir 
Thomas Baxter and his N.F.U. col- 
leagues who started the Board had 
the good sense to employ first-class 
business men, notably Mr. Sidney 
Foster, the general manager, who had 
experience of milk distribution through 
the consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment. At the first poll of producers 
which brought the Board into being 
in 1933, 96 per cent. of producers 
voted in favour of the scheme. If 
another poll had to be taken to-day 
the vote in favour of carrying on the 
Milk Marketing scheme would be 
almost 100 per cent. Indeed milk 
producers are getting worried because 
the Minister of Food still keeps their 
organisation in cold store and denies 
the producers’ board the opportunity 
to maintain and develop the better- 
paying outlets for milk that is surplus 
to liquid requirements. This may not 
matter so much when every gallon of 
milk is covered by price guarantee, 
but the day may come sooner than we 
think when the liquid market is 
amply supplied and it will matter how 
the balance of the output is marketed. 


Slaughter of Horses 
 igehd people are worried by the 
big reduction in the number of 
horses working on farms. The latest 
figure is 703,000, compared with 
1,101,000 in 1938. These figures must 
be set beside the 50,000 tractors we 
had then and the 250,000 tractors we 
have now. The need for horses is not 
what it was. Even so none of us likes 
to hear of horses being shipped to 
Belgium because there is no use for 
them here. Every horse that is ex- 
ported has been examined and certified 


as fit for work, but it does not 
necessarily follow that these hors: 

shipped to the Continent are treated 
kindly in work or are not indeed 
slaughtered in a very short time unde: 
conditions that humanitarians her 
would not approve. Apparently the 
Minister of Agriculture, having assured 
himself that a certificate of fitness for 
work has been issued, cannot concern 
himself further with the fate of thes« 
horses that are exported. He is being 
pressed to have an _ authoritative 
enquiry now that would bring out the 
facts, and if there is anything wrong, 
would recommend ways in which the 
position could be improved. Many 
people will say that we should not 
allow the export of live horses at all. 
We are proposing to import pork from 
the Continent and it would seem a 
simple matter to ship horsemeat there 
if it is wanted. 


Commercial Glasshouses 
W: now have 3,866 acres of com- 

mercial glasshouses in England 
and Wales. This is all a development 
of the last 70 years, mainly in the Lea 
valley of Hertfordshire and Essex, 
round Blackpool, round Worthing in 
Sussex and in Middlesex and Kent. 
East Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire 
and Hampshire are also developing a 
commercial glasshouse industry. There 
is need for expert advice on the con- 
struction and heating of commercial 
glasshouses, and the new bulletin on 
this subject, No. 115, coming from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, is well worth 
its price of 2s. The ideal site is 
described as sheltered with a well- 
drained soil of a loamy nature. The 
land should be free from various pests 
and diseases such as may be left from 
a previous crop, for example potato 
eel worm. It is also important that 
there should be an adequate supply of 
water and electricity, access to good 
roads, enough skilled labour and also 
room for extension. Advice is given 
in this bulletin about the kind of tim- 
ber to use and a description is given 
of the metal structures that have 
proved most satisfactory. 


Spring Sowings 

Y the middle of this month a big 

acreage of spring wheat, oats and 
barley was sown on the soils that are 
most readily worked. The wheat went 
in first of the spring sowings, but I do 
not find any particular enthusiasm for 
growing a big acreage of wheat. We 
have to grow oats and dredge corn to 
feed our cows and other livestock, but 
it is to the barley crop still that most 
farmers look for a cash return. Their 
faith in barley as a profitable crop has 
not been shaken by the difficulties of 
marketing barley during recent weeks. 
The maltsters have not been buying at 
all freely and quite good samples have 
had to go to the Ministry of Food at 
the grinding price. Even so, most 
farmers who have suitable land will 
still take a gamble with barley and 
hope that they will be among the for- 
tunate ones who make the malting 
price. According to the Government’s 
expansion programme we are expected 
to grow more barley, but the extra 
tonnage is intended for pig feeding 
and not for malting or distilling. This 
will only be recognised by farmers 
generally when the price for pork and 
bacon pigs is raised to a level that 
makes it profitable for the barley 
grower to use his crop for pig-feeding. 
To restore a proper balance between 
livestock and corn-growing on many 
farms in East Anglia and elsewhere 
we should get back to pig-feeding on 
a generous scale. I always consider 
that the pig yards made of bales of 
straw are one of the best indications 
of good husbandry on the light lands 
that a generation ago were always 
associated with sheep and _ barley. 
Now it should be pigs and barley. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THE NEW HOUSING 
BILL 


Government’s new Housing Bill 

is primarily a political measure 
designed to curry favour with the 
middle classes. Certainly its broad 
emphasis on “the housing conditions 
and housing needs of the whole com- 
munity,’’ as distinct from those of 
the wé rking classes, marks a departure 
from previous policy. So, too, do the 
practical concessions whereby the 
limit of market value of houses on 
which local authorities may advance 
money for purchase is raised from 
£1,500 to £5,000, and grants made 
available to both local authorities 
and private landlords for the improve- 
ment and conversion of existing 
houses. These concessions, whether 
or not they are political expedients, 
have much to commend them. 


I’ has been suggested that the 


EXCHEQUER GRANTS 


ERHAPS the most significant 

feature of the Bill is the decision 
to make Exchequer grants to local 
authorities and private owners for the 
improvement, conversion or alteration 
of houses with an estimated life of at 
least 30 years. The concession is proof 
that at long last the Minister of Health 
recognises that all over the country 
are soundly-built houses capable 
of making a substantial contribution 
to the immediate housing programme. 

Many of these houses require only 
the addition of a bath-room or a new 
kitchen to conform to present-day 
standards, and for making these and 
other approved improvements, local 
authorities will receive a grant equal 
to three-quarters of the annual cost, 
payable over 20 years. Private owners 
will be entitled to a grant not exceed- 
ing half the cost where the estimated 
expenditure is not less than £100 or 
more than £600, also payable over a 
period of 20 years. 


CURBS ON PRIVATE OWNERS 


HE terms offered to local councils 

are generous, and it is to be hoped 
that full advantage of them will be 
taken. The position of the private 
owner is very different. To begin with, 
the terms themselves are not so gener- 
ous as those offered to local authori- 
ties. Secondly, the offer to private own- 
ers is hedged about with conditions; for 
example, if a converted or improved 
property is sold, the grant received 
is repayable to the local authority; 
if the accommodation is not occupied 
by the applicant or a member of his 
family it must be available for letting, 
and the rent can only be increased 
by 6 per cent. of the owner’s contribu- 
tion towards the improvements. 

Nor will the owner be able to sell 
his house in the open market, since 
the existing control on the selling price 
of new houses is extended to include 
converted houses. But the factor 
that weighs most heavily against the 
private landlord is his inability to 
charge an econon.ic rent for his prop- 
erty. Until Mr. Bevan can bring him- 
self to frame a realistic rent policy, 
he cannot expect the private owner 
to participate. 


‘* TIED ’’ COTTAGES 
EXCLUDED 


: is disappointing, too, to find that 
“tied '’ cottages are not eligible 
for reconditioning grants. If the owner 
of a “tied ’’ cottage wants to avail 
himself of the grant, he must be pre- 
pared to create a conditional tenancy, 
which would mean that he could only 
evict by application to a County Court. 
Few landlords are likely to comply 
with this invitation, and it is the ten- 
ants, whom the Bill seeks to protect, 
who will suffer, since they will be 
deprived of numerous improvements 


and amenities that might otherwise 
have been provided. 


MIXED ESTATES 
HE deletion of the phrase ‘“‘ work- 
ing class’’ from the Housing 
Act, 1936, coupled with permission 
to build more expensive houses, 
in theory gives local authorities a free 
hand to develop mixed estates, each 
fairly representative of a cross-section 
of the nation. But, just as full use 
of the renovation grants seems to 
depend on Mr. Bevan’s attitude to- 
wards rent control, so here success 
or failure seems to hinge on his atti- 
tude towards private enterprise. It is 
doubtful, with private building as 
rigorously controlled as it is to-day, 
whether any of the larger houses vis- 
ualised by the Minister will be built 
for some time to come, since most local 
authorities already have a heavy pro- 
gramme to complete at the existing 
price limit. 
NO ICY BEDROOMS IN U.S. 
Y note on icy English bedrooms, 
which appeared a fortnight ago, 
has generated considerable heat 
among readers, several of whom have 
written to me with various sugges- 
tions. Perhaps the most interesting 
letter was written by one who has 
spent much time in America during 
the last few years, especially in the 
winter. He agrees with everything 
that has been said about the discom- 
fort and dangers in our heating system, 
or lack of it, and writes that “a day- 
time temperature of 70 degs. and a 
night-time temperature of 55-60 degs. 
is considered standard in the United 
States.’’ He admits that the reaching 
of such temperatures in this country 
“might prove quite expensive” and 
suggests that an all-round temperature 
of 55 degs., with the assistance of 
normal fires in living-rooms to bring 
the temperature up tu 70 degs. might 
prove more practical. 


2,600-ACRE ESTATE FOR SALE 
A important property to come on 

the market is the 2,600-acre 
Aldwark estate, near York, which 
Messrs. John D. Wood are offering 
privately on instructions from the 
Davies Gilbert trustees. The property 
is purely agricultural and has no 
manor house. Most of the land is let, 
so that a purchaser would have to 
acquire it as an investment, but there 
is one farm of 400 acres in hand, as 
well as 200 acres of woodland that 
provide good shooting (last season’s 
bag totalled 569 head). 

Another North-of-England prop- 
erty awaiting a buyer is the Hedgeley 
estate of 1,900 acres situated eight 
miles from Alnwick, Northumberland. 
Hedgeley has a rent roll of £1,225. 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner are the 
agents. 

The recent sale by auction of 
Woodlands Farm, Headley, near 
Newbury, Berkshire, was one of un- 
usual interest, since the whole of this 
property, which comprises 172 acres, 
is situated within the proposed Metro- 
politan Water Board scheme for the 
Enborne Valley. This fact evidently 
did not deter bidders, for the farm 
was sold for the satisfactory sum of 
£12,500. 

Other sales reported include 240 
acres of the Bentley Manor estate, 
near Ipswich, Suffolk (the greater part 
of this property was sold last year) by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and _ Staff; 
Bryntirion Hall, Caergwrle, Flintshire, 
by the Chester office of the same firm; 
and Worlingham Hall, a Georgian 
house with 150 acres near Beccles, 
Suffolk, the sale of which was effected 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

PROCURATOR. 
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Outstanding success of. 


SUTTON'’S 
new PRIMULAS 





At the Royal Horticultural Society’s February Show a GOLD MEDAL was awarded 
to our exhibit of Greenhouse Primulas. The exhibit consisted mainly of new 
varieties bred at our Reading Experimental Grounds. 

These new strains of Primula REPRESENT THE GREATEST ADVANCE FOR 
MANY YEARS IN THESE PLANTS. THE COLOUR RANGE AND SIZE OF 
BLOOM IS AMAZING. 


Full details of these new strains of Primula will be 
sent on request—together with a copy of our General 
Seed Catalogue. 


SUTTON & SONS irp., READING. 
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NEW BOOKS 








A NEW VOLUME IN THE BRITAIN 
IN PICTURES SERIES 


Toe TURE 


John Hislop 


This book traces the devel- 
opment of racing in all its 
aspects. Mr. Hislop writes of 
racehorses and their breed- 
ing, of steeplechasing and 
jockeyship, and of those 
national figures which dom- 
inate the history of the turf. 
Illustrated 5s. 


BIRDS 


IN CAMERA 


Walter Higham 


A new collection of Walter 
Higham’s remarkable bird 
photographs, covering the 
birds of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, certain coastal 


areas and the Broads. 15s. 


THE 


BADGER 


Ernest Neal 


The first NEW NATURALIST 
monograph: “Mr. Neal’s 
book has thrilled me as few 
books have done in the past 
20 years or so. He has 
accomplished the best work 
yet done on a British wild 
mammal. A book that will 
be the standard work on the 
subject for many years to 
come.’’—BRIAN VESEY-FITZGER- 
ALD in the FIELD. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


THE 1949 ISSUE OF THE 


HORSEMAN'S 
YEAR 


Edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon 
The 1949 issue of this new 


sporting year-book with con- 
tributions by many distin- 
guished horsemen. 





Illustrated 10s. 6d. 
== COLLINS S= 
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WHY D. H. LAWRENCE 
WAS BANNED 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T is always a fascinating experience 
I to come for the first time upon a 

famous book, especially one that 
has in its time stirred up much dust, 
generated much heat that has now 
been allowed to subside. We can look 
without the old hot passions at D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow, published 
during the first World War, banned, 
and now available to anyone, as 
banned books soon tend to be. It is 
published for half a crown in the 
Penguin Edition. 

It is easy enough to see why the 
book was banned and why such books 
will continue to be banned so long as 
we allow policemen to tell us what we 
may or may not read. Lawrence was 
deeply persuaded of the importance 
of sexual relationships. He believed 
that this was the point at which the 


society can only be an aggregation of 
self-realised men and women. ‘No 
highest good of the community would 
give him the vital fulfilment of his 
soul. He knew this. But he did not 
consider the soul of the individual 
sufficiently important. He believed 
a man was important in so far as he 
represented all humanity.’”’ This is 
insisted on again and again; its truth 
has become more apparent since The 
Rainbow was written. 

The love-affairs of three genera- 
tions of the Brangwens, a Nottingham- 
shire yeoman family, make the centre 
of the picture, and the background 
reveals Lawrence’s extraordinary sen- 
sitivity to the English scene, especially 
the country scene. He knows, and 
lovingly describes, not only the superb 
and opulent things like summer clouds 


BYP BBB QAAABAAAAAAAM 


THE RAINBOW. By D. H. Lawrence 
(Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY. 


By Elizabeth Bowen 


(Cape, 9s. 6d.) 


SONS OF NOAH. By Negley Farson 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


THE LONG WALK. By Betsey Barton 
(Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 
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physical and spiritual sides of experi- 
ence came to an understanding, and 
that if men and women were right 
here, then other things didn’t matter 
much. They were capable of adjust- 
ment: but this was not capable of 
adjustment or compromise. It was 
either the supreme and _ perfect 
coalescence of two beings, or it was 
nothing. Believing this as he did, he 
naturally and necessarily in his novels 
described the experiences he was talk- 
ing about. The sexual impulses of 
different people seek their perfect 
fulfilment in different ways, and all 
these ways, this being to him the key 
to human well-being, interested him, 
and he wrote frankly about them. And 
so The Rainbow came to be banned. 


NOT ONE OF HIS BEST BOOKS 


It is not one of his best books; it 
is long and formless, and, going 
through three generations of the Bran- 
gwen family, there is no reason why it 
should not have gone on through 
another three. It ambles along, leis- 
urely but never purposeless, and there 
is hardly a page that is not lighted with 
a poet’s sense of the loveliness of the 
world. He can paint a picture on the 
grand scale, or in a few lines he can 
effect an extraordinary compression. 
Here is a perfect English scene in two 
lines : ‘‘Grey grass and lichens and a 
little church, and snowdrops among 
coarse grass, and a cupful of incredi- 
bly warm sunshine.” 

He is, above all recent English 
novelists, the advocate of the indivi- 
dual man and woman. “She wanted 
something else: something that was 
not her ready-made duty. Everything 
seemed to be merely a matter of social 
dutv, and never of her se/f.’’ It is the 
self that Lawrence is concerned with. 
He does not believe that the good so- 
ciety comes from making rules at the 
top that filter downwards. The good 





and winter sunsets and the golden 
magnificence of harvest and the stir 
and bustle of cattle markets, but also 
all the shy life of birds and small 
beasts in the hedgerows and ditches, 
the snowdrops in the woods, the colour 
of bare twigs in December. He is a 
very lovely writer, and if at times he 
says things that would make a police- 
man hot under the helmet, most of us, 
I think, would consider that the occa- 
sion sometimes, though not always, 
demanded no more than a smile to see 
a great man so boisterously carried 
away on his hobby-horse. And if, at 
other times, we do not smile it is 
because we realise that, let the police- 
man say what he will, it is a horse of 
flesh and blood that Lawrence is riding. 


A WIDOW’S DILEMMA 


Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s novel 
The Heat of the Day (Cape, 9s. 6d.), is 
as shapely and neat as The Rainbow is 
sprawling. Stella Rodney, a widow 
with a 20-year-old son, is living in 
a Weymouth Street flat and working 
in a Ministry. It is the time of the 
bad raids on London. She becomes 
the mistress of Robert Kelway, who, 
wounded at Dunkirk, is now doing 
secret Intelligence work at the War 
Office. To her enters a_ certain 
Harrison, full of vague hints about 
what his status may be, full of hints 
not so vague about Robert Kelway. 
It is in my power, says Harrison in 
effect, to have Kelway arrested as a 
traitor to his country. However, I 
won't do this if you will become my 
mistress.. What is Stella Rodney to 
do? That is the neat framework. 

Of course, the framework isn’t 
everything in a novel; indeed, it isn’t 
much. What the artist paints is the 
thing, and Miss Bowen is a consider- 
able artist. The primary quality of 
her work here is tension, and that is a 
quality of great importance in any 
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The Department 


of Dead Ends 
ROY VICKERS 


Skilful detective stories. “We 
forget that we are reading fiction 
and accept the tales as real-life 
case-histories. I envy your first 
reading.”’—Ellery Queen. 9/6 


Thunder on the Left 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


The myriads of new friends 
Christopher Morley has made 
through the broadcast Trans- 
atlantic Quiz are sure to enjoy 
this, his finest novel. 8/6 


Harnessing 


the Earthworm 
T. J. BARRETT 


Earthworms are master-tillers, 
conditioners, architects and en- 
richers of the earth! Dr. Barrett 
explains in detail the simple pro- 
cedure for the intensive breeding 
of “domesticated”? earthworms 
and their employment as bio- 
logical soil-builders. 


Illustrated. 12/6 
Tree and Shrub 
Growing W. H. ROWE 


The author of Our Forests tells 
the amateur and garden lover all 
about the planting of trees and 
shrubs—interesting, non-tech- 
nical information on what and 
how to plant. 92 photographs 
and 36 diagrams. 18/- 
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Just Published 


Peter Traill 


CARAVANSERAI 


Once more, the delicate ircny 
and the humanity which are 
features of Peter Traill’s works 
are manifest in this outstanding 
new novel. 8s. 6d. net 


Dale Collins 


SIMPLE SIMON SMITH 


The best yet of those adven- 
turous, colourful novels of the 
sea by the popular author of 
“Winds of Chance,”’ ‘‘Ordeal’’ 
and many other fine yarns. 
8s. 6d. net 


Little Ship 
Navigation 


B 
Lt.-Commander M. J. RANTZEN 


Foreword by 
Captain A. Hopwood 


By a yachtsman for yachtsmen, 
an up-to-date instructor speci- 
ally designed for masters of 
litte ships, and written in non- 
technical language. With num- 
erous illustrations and diagrams. 

12s. 6d. net 


Enquire Within 


Completely and exhaustively 
revised, voluminously indexed, 
Enquire Within offers the 
latest information upon a vast 
variety of subjects. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A True Story 


STEPHEN HUDSON 


“A few have traced the workings 
of life itself and added to our 
understanding; fewer still have 
achieved a texture that is a con- 
tinual reassurance. A True Story 
combines all these things in such 
a way as to express an individual 
philosophy.” 

L. A. G. Strong in The Spectator. 


“A vigorously organic work of 
art, always on the move and 
always growing.... What | 
would call attention to is the 
artistic quality of the work.”’ 

Richard Church in John o’ London’s. 


Demy 8vo. 602 pages. 25s. net. 








Myrtle 
STEPHEN HUDSON 


“His work is a model of 
concentration.’’ Criterion. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FALCON PRESS 

















LAMACMILLAN | 


Richard 
Pearse 


THREE YEARS IN THE 
LEVANT 


“TI know of no other book 
which has given me a richer 
close-up of the Levant . . . This 
is a good book.” Compton 
Mackenzie. Recommended by 
the Book Society. 12s. 6d. net. 


Frances Pitt 


BIRDS IN BRITAIN 


“This is a splendid book, 
lavishly illustrated .... Few 
nature writers are at once so 
authoritative and readable.” 
Howard Spring (Sunday 
Graphic). With seventeen 
coloured plates and over 300 
photographs. 25s. net. 


Mellen 
Cruickshank 


FLIGHT INTO 
SUNSHINE 


This is a rare and delightful 
volume for all those who thrill 
to winged beauty. A book 
of Bird Experiences in Florida 
with 121 superb photographs 
by Allan Cruickshank. 25s. net. 
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novel. The note of tension comes into 
the very first episode, which describes 
a band playing in Regent’s Park as the 
dusk deepens towards dark on a Sun- 
day of late autumn. You haven’t 
to read far into this chapter before 
realising that you are in masterly 
hands. Without any hint, yet, as to 
what it is all about, the sense of the 
darkening scene is impressive. It is 
as if one were in a theatre with the 
house lights slowly dimming, so that 
attention is drawn to the curtain 
which will presently rise upon a lighted 
scene. It swings up on the first con- 
frontation of Mrs.Rodney and Harrison 
in her flat. It is a long dialogue, but 
with every word of it the tension 
increases, and it ends with a perfect 
curtain. 

Thereafter, this subtle pressure 
on our emotions is maintained right 
through the book. It is relaxed a little 
here and there, in scenes between Mrs. 
Rodney and her son, in visits to an 
Irish country house, but we are 
switched back again and again to the 
situation between the three principals 
and behind the tension of their lives 
to the secondary and contributory ten- 
sion of the darkened flailed city. 


UNCONVINCING TRAITOR 


It is splendid work, but it is not 
wholly satisfactory work, because of 
the three Mrs. Rodney is the only one 
who comes really alive as a human 
being. Kelway was a “‘traitor,’’ but 
we are never satisfied about him. We 
are unconvinced about the psycholo- 
gical push that sent him over the 
line. Harrison is a sinister shadow 
rather than a sinister man : a conden- 
sation out of the fogs of a score of spy 
stories. We finish the book so full 
of admiration for incidental beauties 
that we are prepared to overlook inci- 
dental faults. 

But there is one incidental fault 
—to me, at any rate, a fault—that I 
find it hard to overlook, and that is 
the author’s habit of writing sentences 
complicated by double and treble 
“nots’’ that make them difficult to 
unravel. No doubt it is intentionally 
done, some effect is aimed at, but I 
think it is ill done. And in conversa- 
tion, too, occasionally there is a pre- 
cocity of diction, as when Mrs. 
Rodney says: “Outside us when we 
are together neither of us seems to 
look.” Who, in fact, would speak 
such a sentence? No one I can think 
of, unless Henry James. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


It may seem a little far-fetched to 
point out likenesses between The Rain- 
bow and Mr. Negley Farson’s new 
novel Sons of Noah (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.), 
but there is this at least in common 
between the two authors; they have a 
horror of the way “civilisation ”’ is 
going and they call our minds to the 
virtues of simple and uncomplicated 
things. ‘I saw, indeed, why such a 
man as he would feel much more 
lonely in the jazz, purposeless civilisa- 
tion of our cities. He had always 
sought solitude and the acute aware- 
ness of your own personality that you 
find in it.” “Every American owed 
it to his country to break with its 
accepted way of life. We didn’t need 
any change of politics, or more of our 
dreadful efficiency; what we needed 
was a spiritual shake-up that went into 
the very inmost recesses of personal 
life.”’ 

These are some of the thoughts 
of Richard Fenner, back after World 
War I in the hectic life of America. 
In contrast with that life, he gives us 
the life of simple fishing villages on 
Chesapeake Bay. Simple, but not 
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unsinful. We are in tough company at 
Mollusc, but it is, compared with the 
life of city shysters, as clean as a knife- 
cut compared with a _ snake-bite. 
Fenner finds his life mixed up with 
the life of a village beauty named 
Anna and that of Dr. Greer who had 
been a Philadelphia physician and had 
thrown it all up to become a man-on- 
his-own, living in a sailing-boat. 

The story of this triangular love- 
affair is excellently told and is full of 
surprises, but the thing about this 
book is the background of land and sea 
around Chesapeake Bay. Mr. Farson 
knows it and loves it and makes us 
love it, too. Sailing, shooting and fish- 
ing, the boat-builders’ yards and sail- 
lofts tucked away in creeks and in- 
lets, the simple but so right people 
who resist the encroachment of 
destroying ‘‘progress’’: these make 
up the stuff of a magnificently told 
tale. 

It is a tale with a purpose: the 
purpose of a wind that is out to tear 
rotten branches off the trees; but the 
purpose is implicit, not thrown at our 
heads. It is enough to live with Mr. 
Farson in the two worlds he describes 
to know which belongs to life, halting, 
perhaps, hesitant and far from _per- 
fect; and which belongs to death, sure 
and certain. 


IN A MILITARY HOSPITAL 


Miss Betsey Barton’s novel The 
Long Walk (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.), does 
two things: it gives us a day-to-day 
unsentimental and profoundly moving 
picture of life in an American military 
hospital full of men who have had 
their legs paralysed through spinal 
injuries and who are seeking to learn 
to walk on crutches; and it brings into 
survey, through these particular cases, 
the whole question of spiritual disin- 
tegration and _ regeneration’ that 
reaches beyond physical causes. 

As we watch these men drawn 
from all classes of society tackling, 
each in his own way, the problem of 
readjustment that confronts him— 
tackling it or, already defeated, over- 
come by it; and as we are shown the 
lives of the surgeons and the psychia- 
trist who minister to them, each of 
these, physically whole, yet afflicted 
with mental and spiritual wounds 
more or less acute, we are aware of the 
whole interdependence of body and 
spirit, of something far greater than a 
series of hospital case-histories. 

Miss Barton, who was herself 
paralysed in the legs through a motor 
accident, writes with a deep under- 
standing. Her book has a rare com- 
passionate beanty. 
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COMPARATIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


EW history books succeed in 

retaining their authority over a 
long period, but Sir Banister Fletcher’s 
History of Architecture on the Compara- 
tive Method (Batsford, 52s. 6d.) is 
still a standard textbook for students 
or indeed anyone who requires concise 
architectural information. Recent 
editions have been improved by the 
introduction of a system of cross- 
reference between the illustrations and 
the text, both of which have been 
revised and brought up to date in the 
fourteenth and latest edition. 





That evergreen quarterly, The 
Countryman, has always contained 
plenty of sound and unhackneyed 


information about country life, and 
a selection of articles and illustrations 
from it, made by its founder and 
former editor, Mr.’ J. W. Robertson 
Scott, and published by Odhams for 
10s. 6d., forms one of the most lively 
and instructive books about the 
country published recently. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


PONY- 
RACING 


includin 
THE STORY OF 
NORTHOLT PARK 
by LEONARDJAYNE 


An entertaining account of racing 
under Pony, Turf Club Rules at 
Northolt Park and Hawthorn Hill. 
With 32 illustrations. 21/- 
HUTCHINSON’S LIBRARY 
of SPORTS and PASTIMES 


BEST OF 
DOGS 


An Anthology 
by ERIC PARKER 
Formerly Editor of THE FIELD 
Of irresistible appeal to all dog 
lovers, this anthology contains 
selections from the best stories 
and descriptions of dogs ever 
written. The list of contributors 
is an impressive one, including 


Barrie, Kipling, Galsworthy, 
Meredith, Countess Russell, etc. 


With delightful illustrations by 
CECIL ALDIN, VERNON 
STOKES and EDWIN NOBLE 12/6 


SUSAN 
NOEL 


MORE ABOUT 


SQUASH RACKETS 

World Sports : “Recommended 
to all players, would-be players, 
and spectators of Squash Rackets.” 
With 17 illustrations. 10/6 


Reminiscences of famous 
sports-writer 


TREVOR 
WIGNALL 


ALMOST 


YESTERDAY 
John Macadam, Daily Express : 


Informative and interesting .. . 
there is a lot in this book for 
everybody . . . probably the 
greatest sports writer of us all.” 


With 15 illustrations. 16/- 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 











(Right) Picture frock in a 
fragile white lace like 
hoar frost over its 
rustling white petticoat 
with billowing tulle 
flounce and gathered top. 
Hardy Amies 


Photograph by 
CountTRY LIFE 
Studio 


VENING dresses are either spectacularly full or slim columns. 
E, The picture dresses in stiff silks, tulle, organdie, and lace often 
feature a low boat-shaped décolletage with a fichu framing bare 
shoulders, or have short puff sleeves with a low curve between back and 
front giving them a look of the Edwardians. The dresses are gored to 
mould the hips and waistlines, which are set at the natural level, or 
gathered or pleated as fully as they can possibly be. There is also a skirt 
with spiral seaming which is slightly less full, usually bursting into a 
great puff of satin at one side about the knees. The most picturesque 
of all the evening dresses are those in tulle with overskirts and fichus 
in contrasting colours or boleros in lace. 

Lace is featured in many houses. Worth’s crisp black Chantilly 
lace has wide gathered bands folded over each shoulder and making 
small sleeves, a full gathered skirt that makes the waist appear minute 
and a fold of Nattier blue for a belt. The white cotton lace, incredibly 
fine, that Hardy Amies makes into a débutante frock, has the evanescent 
quality of hoar frost. The wide skirt billows over the taffeta petticoat 
with a deep flounce of tulle; the top is folded over the shoulders so that 
the design shows. 

Hardy Amies also shows dotted Swiss muslin with a short jacket 
in lime green taffeta decorated with narrow scalloped tucks, and this 
is a charming colour combination for a young girl. Hartnell’s dove grey 
tulle and lace with a bolero and deep fitted satin waistband is charming 
for an older person. 

The slim dresses mould the figure, are usually in darkish colours— 
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gun-metal grey, bronze, or black. The bodices are closely fitting, and 
then a scarf of chiffon in the same colour as the dress is swathed round 
the décolletage and over the top ot the arms to make tiny sleeves. The 
other type of dress is strapless, and moulds the figure to the knees, where 
it bursts out into frills or exuberance of some kind. This dress usually 
fans out into a small train. 

One of the best of these is the grey rayon lace at Mattli’s that 
moulds the hips and has a fullish hem and a strap décolletage. This 
lace is coarser than the fine laces used for the picture frocks. A lovely 
slim dress at Worth’s is black chiffon with a hint of drapery over the 
hips, giving a suggestion of a peg-top silhouette, and more soft folds 
over the bust. A gold kid belt is its only decoration. 

Colours for the evening are muted; there is a lot of crystalline 
white for tulle, lace, and every tone of grey, usually in the softer crépes, 
chiffons and embossed satins. There are a number of yellows, varying 
from the creamy tints of old lace to a sharp lime yellow. For taking to 
the south there are a white lisse dotted with blue, pure linens, and the 
cottons; organdies with broderie anglaise and flower heads embroidered 
all over; superfine lawns with a silk finish, woven in gay printed designs 
of cotton bandana handkerchiefs or into flower garlands. The evening 
dresses are nearly all shown in the collections with matching gloves, often 
very long so that they all but reach the shoulders. 

Evening wraps are voluminous, hip-length or full-length in taffeta 
or satin, more like a domino than anything else. They are shown in 
(Continued on page 632) 
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This ‘Rodé 







Scotch Tweed features 





the new deep arm- 


holes. Plain and check 
The Jacket is in many 
patterns and colours 
of real Harris Tweed 
or smart checks. The 
Jodbpurs are in 
Cavalry Twill. The 
two garments com- 
bine to make a 
Riding Outfit correct 
in every detail and 
faultless in design. 
Jacket from 86/6, 12 
coupons. Jodhpurs 
from L1L0]-,8 coupons. 


browns, blues, greens 






and reds. Small, average 






and large sizes. £21.18.3 





No coupons. 












” 





Ase tor ‘*Lonionus 
Siper Sportswear— 
from most good stores. 










* If any difficulty in ob- 
taining, please write 
jor name of nearest 
supplier. 
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Set 
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A distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 
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gun-metal shades, in black, in deep ruby 
red. Evening stoles are made from flat 
furs, in ruched tulle matching a tulle 
dress, in ruched chiffon, in ruched nylon 
crinkied crépe, and worn with both types 
of evening frocks, the full picture or the 
slim pillar. 


VENING dresses for the south were 
included in the Horrockses show of 
summer cottons. They looked very crisp 
and fresh in white embroidered organdie 
and in spot organdie with plain white fitted 
tops with a deep ruche framing the shoul- 
ders and full skirts. This collection also 
included some novel patterns—a cotton 
with a dark brown or grey ground printed 
all over in a lace pattern for an afternoon 
frock with a full skirt gored to the waist, 
the bodice plain and closely fitting with 
a flat tuck placed to look like a bolero top. 
A white cotton printed with an inch-wide 
stripe of black had a looped edging like 
a fancy ribbon. A __lily-of-the-valley 
design is enchantingly pretty for town; 
sprays of the flowers in turquoise blue and 
white are casually scattered over a pale 
grey or cinnamon ground. A dress in this 
design had a very low scooped-out neck 
and short swathed sleeves, a wide gored 
mid-calf-length skirt; another was a two- 
piece, the skirt gored and gathered into a 
waistband, the short-sleeved top close- 
fitting and buttoned down the front, with 
small revers to the V neck. A summer 
dance frock, ballet-length, with the gored 
skirt and fitted midriff in dark brown 
patterned in bright colours, had a deep 
gauged band of bottle green rayon jersey 


forming the straight, off-the-shoulder neckline—a most dramatic dress. 
Fine cottons in tie silk patterns are very smart, make up into town dresses 
with gored or pleated skirts and shirt tops. 


arranged into garlands of mixed bright co 


of solid colour for housecoats with full elbow sleeves and gathered skirts. 
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One of the new lace nylons makes this diaphanous nightgown with 
fichu top edged with nylon lace. This material dries in a trice, does 
not require ironing, and does not crease. British Nylon Spinners 


Patterns with tiny flowers 
lours were placed between bars 
green. 


Designs for the beach followed the classic 
formula of brassiére and shorts, covered by 
a button-through dress with square neck- 
line or a flowing beach-cum-housecoat, 
An amusing idea was the spot outfit 
where the bra and trunks were in gold- 
green waterproofed cotton with white 
sixpenny dots, the beachcoat in a deep, 
bright green dotted in white. A new 
haircord cotton has been added to the 
range of materials, a cotton with more 
substance in the weave that tailors well. 
Another novelty is a dark myrtle green 
cotton in an embossed design like a man’s 
white shirting. This was shown as a town 
frock with long, tight sleeves, fitted bodice 
and hips, a gored hemline, and really 
resembled a tie silk, so firm was it in 
texture, so glossy in surface. 

Bradleys showed a really lovely col- 
lection—the first that they had staged 
since before the war. The suits, cut with 
the utmost simplicity to reveal the tailor’s 
craft, had classically tailored jackets and 
four-gored skirts. A cinnamon tweed 
under a coat that flowed from the shoul- 
ders in dove grey with facings of cinnamon 
was an effective colour combination. 
Country coats in patterned tweeds were 
given pointed shoulder yokes and bright 
woollen scarves with fringes that were 
slotted under the points of the collars and 
streamed down the fronts. Neat check 
tweeds in two greys—the kind of tweed that 
can be worn in either town or country— 
made many outfits : a top coat fitting the 
figure, worked into vertical panels at the 
back with the check used on the bias 
forming diamonds; a bolero suit with a 


pillar skirt; a coat-frock. Afternoon frocks included some elegant blacks 
— two-faced crépe worked into gauged diagonal bands across the front, 
using the shining side. a slim black poult with one of the fashionable high 
furled collars and a pouffe of drapery on one hip lined with bright lime 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





The 
World’s 
Best-Known 


CROSSWORD No. 997 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 997, Country LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on the morning of Wednesday, March 23, 1949 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 





EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour for 
over a hundred years, Elliman’s 
continues to grow in popularity, 
and is undoubtedly the World’s 
best-known Embrocation. It 
has been used and trusted by 
generations of sufferers from 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO 
SCIATICA STIFFNESS Ete. 



































SOLUTION TO No. 996 = The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of March 11, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—3, Lobes; 8, Shelve; 9, Onager; 10, Cricket bat; 11, Kiel; 


12, Unsaddle; 14, Singer; 16, Sentimentalists; 18, Tricks; 20, Serpents; 
23, Opal; 24, Round Table; 26, Grotto; 27, Erased; 28, Maker; DOWN.— 
1, Charon; 2, Alec; 3, Legend; 4, Bubble and squeak; 5, South Sea; 6, Tank 


ACROSS 
. Could it be part of a vegetable skeleton? (10) 
. Gives the cake its coating (4) 


. Extravagant people take us back’: but we keep 
up with them (10) 
10. “If I were a dead —— thou mightst bear” 
—Shelley (4) 
12. Not a reputable brand (6) 


13. Gold from the automobile at last ! (5) 
16. The fruit of a tropic (7) 
18. Termite home (7) 
19. He remains unconvinced (7) 
21. West Country substitute for the Dunmow 
flitch? (7) 
22. This bird’s bill flowers (5) 
23. Majestic time of year (6) 
27. 21 across is on this river (4) 
28. Medusa and the novelist 
setting (10) 
29. Costly channel of payment (4) 
30. What gives the contract expert a hold on the 
other side? (10) 
DOWN 
and 2. Corrosion follows vapoury conditions : 
it is enough to cause uneasiness (8) 
There is no concealment about such actions (5) 
Adorned (7) 
Beatific state (7) 
There is no fog to obscure it (5, 5) 
The miner’s vade mecum (10) 
11, Chaste form of injury (6) 
14, Its links may have come off the lawn (5, 5) 
15. Are they at liberty to work on tied houses? (10) 
17. It can carve water as well as meat (6) 
20. “Not in the of the crowded street,.. . 
*‘But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat’’ 
—Longfellow (7) 
21. Reserved for someone (of the other sex) (7) 
24, What it should make is one of 5 (5) 
25 and 26. Shout of a seasick golfer sighting the 
coast of Kent? (8) 


in an Italian 


_ 


ieee oF 








The winner of Crossword No. 995 is 
Mrs. Eric Maxwell, 
Caerlaverock, 


Oxford Street, 





engine; 7, Severe; 12, Upset; 13, Articulate; 15, Rusts; 17, Mushroom; Dundee 
19, Report; 21, Rudder; 22, Teller; 25 Adam. 
GON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers tirst given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in apv unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 





















LONDON 


LUE- 


PARIS 
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NEW YORK 


es my 


MARCUS 


“MARCUS and ‘JERSEY de LUXE’ creations 


eee worn by the best dressed women in the world 


W.&O.MARCUSLTD., LONDON, W.1. MEMBER OF THE LONDON MODEL HOUSE GROUP 








ofa always endeavour to combine in the general 

layout of a garden the elements of natural 
beauty and tasteful design, which give an atmosphere 
of perfection and charm. 
bearing in mind individual requirements, employ 
skilled craftsmen and supply all items including 
figures, gates, seats, etc. 


We plan every garden 


Why not give us early 


advice of your requirements ? 


MAXWETL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


39, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
ABBey 1774-5 


Telephone : 
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Priority No. 1, if you want plenty of eggs, is 


a good poultry house. 


A snug house that 


keeps hens happily in their place and every- 


thing else — weather, farm 


marauders — out. 


Houses before you ate 


Designs change and improve as the years 


go by. But the workmanship remains 


what it always was — first class. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


animals 


your 


* WOODWORKING * WIRE NETTING 


and 


We were making Poultry 


first egg. 





* FENCING ° 


REFRIGERATORS 
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The Discriminating Buyer of 


BINOCULARS 


can 

© Choose from our Catalogue of all 
makes or 

@ See, Test and Compare All Makes 
and Models in our Showrooms. 

© Get expert advice for his particular 
requirements by going to 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


The Leading House for Binoculars, 
127. New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
1949 Binocular Catalogue 3d. Post Free. 

















‘* Very Delighted ” 


writes a _ satisfied 
Gardener from Essex. 


ENGLISH GARDEN FRAMES 


will please you, too. 
They never need paint- 
ing and are giazed 
without putty. 


E are again able to accept orders for 

VW our famous RED CEDAR Garden 

Frames, Cloches, and Dutch Lights, 

and to give prompt delivery. 
order now. 


Please 





Write for List No. C52 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH, Lid. 
incorporating 
English Bros. Ltd. 
WISBECH 





of 


QUICK DELIVERY 


You can get 


an IRON HORSE 
from £35 down 











The balance can be paid over 
2 years; implements include 
Plough, Spring Tine Harrows, 
Disc Harrows, Cultivators, 
Cambridge Roller, or Potato 





STOP STOOPING! 
GET A BRITISH ANZANI 


MOTOR HOE 
Ideal for rapid between-row 
work. Crops of any size or height 
can be cultivated as wheels do 
not straddle the plants. 1 h.p. 
Price £ $9/10/0, including hoeing 


Ridger (delivery or collection 
as desired). 
And then there’s the New 


WHIPPIT MIXER | 


Will mix dry and wet foodstuffs 
and other substances efficiently 
and quickly, and is easily main- 





blades and grubbing tines. 





atta a lepete), | 


UXBRIDGE 





tained and cleaned. 


MIDDX 


Also at 10. WALCOT STREET, BATH. 











COMPLETE QUIDE TO THE 
WORLD OF BOOKS 


JOHN O]LONDONS 
WEEKLY 


Once again fully available at all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls, price 2d. (Published fort- 
nightly owing to present paper shortage.) 


BUSH ROSES 2’6 each 


All cols. 29/- doz. CLIMBING ROSES 3/6 each, 
GLAD OLI 10 var. all cols. mxd. 7/6 100. 
4/6 50. Sep. cols. 12/- 100, 6/6 50. 
Large size Corms 20/- 100, 3/3 doz. 

PRIVET, Oval leaf... .....50/- 100, 7/- doz. 
RASPBERRIES ....... 3/6 doz., 20/- 100. 
BLACK and RED CURRANTS.... . 18/- doz. 
GOOSEBERRIES .... 2/- each, 23/- doz. 
ANEMO —URBESPURF DIRS 4/6 50, 8/- 100. 


sate <i a's cl 
LILY OF THE VALLEY... .3/- doz., 20/- 100. 
LILIUM REGALE ...1/- each. : 
BELLADONNA LILY 1/- each. 
BEGONIAS, all cols. 6/- doz. 
GLOXINIAS, all cols. 9/- doz. 
COTONEASTER . 2/6 each 
VIBURNUM...... 1/3 each. 
Add \/- carr. under 20/-. 
C. L. CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs, 
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Here is an extract from a 
letter we received recently :— 


«ce 


conte the stock of bees you 
picked out for me in 1946 is 
now five flourishing stocks. 


The original stock this year produced 215 Ibs. of honey.....” 


Beekeeping is a pleasant as well 
as a profitable hobby if you 
come to Taylors. Write now 
for free booklet “ Profitable 
Beekeeping for Beginners.” 


pt 
laylors 


OF WELWYN 


FOR HONEY AND FOR MONEY—THE BEST. 


E. H. TAYLOR LTD., WELWY 


N, HERTS. Under Royal Patrenage. 














GREENHOUSE 
PROTECTION 


WITHOUT A 
GREENHOUSE 


Fully protects —_— 
Tomatoes, Vege- 
tables, Soft Fruits, 
on the garden, at 
all stazes, in all 
weathers. Like a 
Greenhouse, but 
far less cost. 
Popular sizes 4ft. 
1Oins. high, 6ft. or 
8ft. or ICft. long. Other sizes, lower, taller, 
longer. Easy to erect and extend. Use as 
Span-Roofor as Lean-To. Also Shelf-Supports, 
for seedlings or Cuttings. Portable. Steel 
construction. Complete with all glass. Lasts 


a lifetime. 
For ILLUS. BOOKLET of all 
71 Ge) models of TACO SUPER 
SUPER CLOCHES. send 2id. in 
Cc We) CH £ stamps to TACO (Dept. C.L.7) 
eu *vity BURNLEY, LANCS. 
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Those lucky children who own a Phillips Bicycle, share 
in the worth and experience associated with the best 
things in life because they delight in the possession of a 
sturdy machine of the highest quality and beautiful finish. 





J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD. 












mows with ease 
--. lawns that please 














When you see this machine, mowing with such smooth precision, 
removing all the long, coarse stems or “‘bents”’ that so often 
disfigure a lawn, you will be astonished at the lightness and ease 
in handling. It certainly takes the hard work out of mowing ! 
The Rotoscythe cuts like a countryman’s scythe—the keen 
No 


regrinding is required. Simultaneously it collects the cuttings 


blades slice through the grass instead of hacking at it. 


by suction and the lawn is left clean and smooth. Simple and 
attractive in design, it is an outstanding example of British skill. 
Order Rotoscythe now for easy perfection in mowing. 








BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


WM. SANDERSON & SON. LTD., LEITH. 








£38 . 15 . O plus purchase tax Rotgscythe | 
POWER SPECIALITIES LTD »- BATH ROAD WEST - SLOUGH: BUCKS J 
Maximum price 33/4 bottle, 17/5 half bottle (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
Published every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTb., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, LTD., London and Watford. 


Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. 


Entered as second class matter at the New York, 


U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New 


Zealand, Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd. ; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting Canada), 112s. 8d,; Canada, 110s. 6d. 
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The Bar at 


Tue Nava AND Miitary Cvus with its front Courtyard 
and two gates marked ‘‘In’’ and *‘Out’’ stands back from 
Piccadilly and looks out over Green Park. 

The Club was founded in 1862 bya party of officers, chiefly 
from the Buffs, who were then quartered in the Tower of 
London. There were at that time only three Service Clubs 


in London and another was urgently needed. 


Having started first in Clifford Street, the Club moved 
to its present building, Cambridge House, Piccadilly, in 


1866. This famous house whose previous tenant was Lord 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


see NAVAL 





AND 
MILITARY 


~n 


the Naval and Military Club, from a painting for Votrix Vermouth by Leslie Saalburg 


Palmerston has many fine rooms including a beautiful 
Adam style dining room looking out on toa paved and 


flowered garden in which grows a large Plane tree. 


After the first World War, an adjoining house was taken 
over, two fine squash courts were added and dining and 


sitting rooms were provided for entertaining lady guests. 


Although damaged by bombs in November, 1940, the 
Club has remained continuously in use and apart from its 
frontal structural damage, it is steadily recovering from 
the ill-effects of war. 


SWEET 11/- DRY 12/6 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED, KINGSTON, SURREY 








